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1S With this number we close the publication 
of Tue American Lazporer. It may perhaps 
be resumed at some future day, if the public exi- 
gencies and wishes should call fer it. But we 
commenced it with the expressed purpose of 
making it complete within a single volume, and 
we have kept that purpose steadily in view. We 
have compressed within it the most important 
and pertinent of the facts, arguments, and con- 
siderations en which we rest the cause of Pro- 
tectien to Home Industry. We could multiply 
and vary these illustrations to infinity, but their 
substance is here. We cannot see how they can 
be properly studied and understood without pro- 
ducing or strengthening a conviction of the policy, 
the imminent necessity of Protection. 

But the Statistics of the Population, Production, 
Wealth and Business of our Country, embodied in 
this work are alone worth the price of the volume. 
Those prepared and submitted by the Home In 
dustry Convention of April, 1842, are especially 


instructive, and can hardly be found elsewhere. } 


Those who have preserved their numbers, or who 
may procure the complete volume, will find them 
of decided value for reference and use at all times 
prior te the taking of the next Census in 1850. 


Finally, we have been enabled to make rcom for } 


a liberal amount of matter of a more general and 
miscellaneous interest—relating to the improve- 
ment of Agriculture, of the Mechanic Arts, New 
Inventions, &c. &c. with able essays tending to 
the Intellectual and Moral elevation e{ our Peo- 
ple, and especially of the Laboring Classes. We 
cannot doubt that this department of The Laborer 
has met with universal approbation. 

— Our task is ended ; its results are befere the 
Country. We have never enjoyed a wide circula- 
tion, for our undertaking has made no noise, and 
has neither appealed to the Political passions nor 
the ‘ Light Reading’ tastes of the hour. Yet we 








| ‘and none on the other side. 
} will send 13 copies of the full work, in half bind- 





hope our little work has done goed in its day and 
generation; we know it is capable of doing it.— 
We have a censiderable number of full sets of The 
Laborer, which we shall immediately put up in 
half binding, and offer for sale at $1 per volume. 
We hope the friends of Protection will take care 
that these are immediately put where they may 
exert their proper influence on Public Opinion, by 
placing copies in our various Libraries, Lyceums, 
Reading Clubs, Debating Clubs, &c., where the 
works in advocacy of ‘ Free Trade’ usually abound 
To facilitate this, we 


ing, for $10, to any order accompanied by the 
cash. Will not the friends of Protection act 
promptly on this suggestion ? 


(K> The Editor of The Laborer, not having hith- 


| erto devoted any considerable portion of its pages to 


his own writings, herewith presents an argument 
made by him for the cause of Protection in a Pub- 
lic Debate at the Tabernacle, on the evening of the 
16th ult. It covers but a part of the ground, but 
it aims to treat that with the plainness and precis- 
ion of elementary induetien, and to answer some 
ef the more common and specious assumptions of 
‘ Free Trade.’ 


a 

XS” We present in this number an extract from 
‘‘The Prisciples of Political Economy, by Wm. 
Atkinson,” a recent English work, which reviews 
the doctrines and arguments of the Free Trade 
philosophers with searching penetration and scath- 
ing power. The whole work is one of the very 
best we ever read on the general subject, being 
the substance of a case submitted on behalf of the 
Hand-Loom Weavers of England, by Mr. Atkin- 
son, to the Commission appointed by Parliament 
to inquire into their condition, and the general de- 
pression of Trade. There is a freshness in its 
views, a vigor in its arguments, a fearlessness in 
its disquisitions, and, above all, a Christian mo- 
rality at its basis, which we have seught ia vain in 
most of the médern writings on the subject. This 
work ought to be widely circulated in this Coun- 
try, yet itis wholly unknown, and the great cost 
of the English copy, ($3) will prevent its dissem- 
ination. Indeed, we cannet find a copy for sale 
at any price, and know of but ¢wo in the Country. 
(England produces this class of treatises on Politi- 
cal Economy for Home use only, and the opposite 
for profuse exportation. ) 
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We propose to reprint this work in an economi- 
cal forrs, so that it may be sold for 25 cents, and 
sent by Mail for 44 and 74 cents, if the public 
will aid us te do so. We will send 10 copies for 
$2 post-paid if printed, or return the money if 
sufficient encouragement is not afforded. Or we 
will send 5 copies and a volume of The Laborer 
for $2. What say the friends ef Protection? Shall 
Atkinson’s admirable and conclusive work be 
printed and disseminated? Let us hear from you. 





0 It isnow evident that no change will be 
made in the Protective features ef the New Tariff 
at this Session, and probably no change atall. A 
Warehousing System may be adopted, but witk 
such precautions as will guard against any mis- 
chief to the National Industry. We incline to the 
belief, however, that no such measure wil’ be 
adopted. 

— re - 

0S Congress will adjourn sine die on the 4th 
inst. The next will not be called to meet in Extra 
Session, as has been suggested, but will meet on 
the first Monday in December next. 

I 
From the Massachusetts Ploughman. 
To Mechanics. 

Your wages are now low and your resources 
limited; you in particular who have lived by the 
boot and shee business. Your wages are reduced 
to less than half the prices that were given but 
two years ago, and some ef you can get no busi- | 
messin your line. 

In many, very many, of our towns you have 
built up new and handsome villages and have ad- 
ded much to the taxable property of the country. 
We farmers are pleased to see you flourish, for you 
furnish us with markets for our produce; but we 
should like to see you a little more independent 
than you are, or can be, while you have nothing 
but your trades to resort to in the ever fluctuating 

hases of manufacturing demands. We would 
ve you no more dependent on ‘ Boss’ than he is 
on 


our mechanics so low as the same classes are in | 
Europe ; and a remedy, or rathera guard, against 
the evils that are suffered there, is much to be de- 
sired. : 

How are we to centrive to increase the manu- 
facturing population of New England without fol- 
lowing the errors of the Old World? There a la- 
borer is trained to one employment only; he is not 
even allowed to pursue a calling to which he was 
not apprenticed. A silk weaver must continue to 
weave silk and to know nothing else through life. 
He goes like his own shuttle in the track prescribed 
and his whole ming is fixed to a single object. He 

-is wholly dependent on his employer, and when the | 
business of the trade is dull, or when it suits the | 
convenience or whim of the master te lower his 
he must quietly submit; or combining with 
a host of his brethren he strikes for higher wages 
and exposes himself to a prosecution for conspiracy. 
Now the most effectual guaranty against such a 
emtate of vassalage in thiscountry, willbe, to let the 
amechanic have two strings to his bow. Let no 


We hope we shall never see the cendition of | 


| othy we have ever seen. 


Should it be objected that we should never thus 
attain to so great perfectionin any of the mechan- 
ic arts, our answer is that we thus multiply the re- 
sources of the laborer, and what is lost in manual 
skill will be made up in mental improvement. 

We would see you have more independence— 
not manifested in clamers against Boss for not pay- 
ing such wages as you demand—but in showing 
that you can live without him as well as he can 
without you. When, therefere, yeu are again pros- 
perous, lay up a partof your wages, buy a house-lot 
if you live in the country, and have a garden and 
fruits of yeurown. One or two acres will enable 
you to keep a cow and a pig, and you may raise 
your own garden vegetables and an abundance of 
delicious fruits. | Then let prices be high or low, 
‘It’s all one to Dandy,’ as the Scotchman said.— 
The potatees, the milk, the pork, and the poultry, 
will feed as many in hard times as in times of high 
prices. - The cultivation of your premises will give 
you pleasure and employment, previded your mind 
is well trained. Your children will learn more of 
nature in the garden than in the werkshop, and you 
will have the means of keeping them from idleness 
when your garden needs attention. 

We know of no better means to render the me- 
chanic as independent as his employer. Political 
brawlers may rail at rich manufacturers and pretend 
much friendship fer the poor laborer, when an 
election is pending ; but the most effectual means 
of guarding against the oppression of the employer 
is to shew him that you can live without him—that 
you have two yo to your bow. 

Fluctuations in business and in prices may al- 
ways be expected, but they may begenerally guard- 
ed against. The farmer now suffers less than any 
class of mechanics or traders. He lives more on 
his own products, and so far as the consumption 
of his own family is concerned he is a gainer by 
low prices. His groceries and his clothing were 
never procured so cheaply as at the present time. 
And though he will find it hard toraise large sums 
this season from the sale of his produce he has the 
means of lying on his oars till opportunities are 
more favorable. The mechanic may never enjey 
the independence of the farmer—but by a partial 
imitation he may approximate to the same condi- 
tion. He may live in some degree within himself 
and be less dependent on the whim of employers. 





‘Boox Farminc.’—Mr. U. R. Marshall of 
Bradford, Merrimack County, N. H. who has ta- 
ken the Visitor several years, and so far regarded 
the recommendation ef ditching and draining low 
swamp lands as to try the experiment on ground 
which had never borne ary thing, commerced by 
hiring the ditching of a let of about two acres.— 
| Seme of the lookers-on freely gave the opinion that 
his labor and expense would be thrown away: but 
he now says that three dollars a day would have 
| been cheap labor to him rather than leave the land 
| unimproved. He sends usa sample of Herds- 
grass raised on his land the second year after the 
ditching, some of which, now it is dry, is more 
than six feet in length. 

It is the tallest and stoutest Herdsgrass or Tim- 
[Monthly Visitor. 








Western Raitroav.—Receipts for the week 
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man be confined exclusively to one employment. 


Mail, &c. $3096. Total, $5,762. 
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The Grounds of Protection. } 


REMARKS OF H. GREELEY, 
At the Tabernacle, New-York, Feb. 10th, 
1843, in Public Debate on this 
resolution: 


“ Resolved, That a Protective Tariff is conducive 
to our Natienal Prosperity.” 


Aff..Josern Biunt, Neg..Samve. J. TILDEN. 
Horace GREELEY. Parke Gopwin. 


[ Reported for the American Laborer.) 

Mr. President and Respected Auditors : , 
It has devolved on me, as junior advocate fer 
the cause ef Protection, to open the discussion of 
this question. [do this with less diffidence than 
I should meet able opponents and practical dispu- | 
tants on almost any other topic, because I am 
strongly confident that you, my hearers, will re- 
gard this as a subject demanding logic rather than 
rhetoric, the exhibition and proper treatment of } 
homely truths rather than the indulgence of flights 
of fancy. As sensible as you can be of my great 
deficiency as a debater, I have chosen to put my} 
views on paper, in order that 1 may present them 
in as concise a manner as possible, and net con- 
sume my hour before commencing my argument. 
You have nothing of oratory to lose by this course ; 
I will hope that something may be gained to my 
cause in elearness and force. And here let me 
say that, while the hours I have beea enabled to 
give to preparation fer this debate have been few 
indeed, I feel the less regret in that my Jife has 
been in some measure a preparation. If there be 
‘any subject to which I have devoted time, and 
thought, and patient study, in a spirit of anxious 
desire to learn and follew the truth, it is this very 
question of Protection; if I have totally misappre- | 
hended its character and bearings, then am I igno- | 


=z 





— 





rant, hopelessly ignorant indeed. And, while I} 
may not hope to set before yeu, in the brief space 
alloted me, all that is essential to a full under- 
standing of a question which spans the whole arch 
of Political Economy—on which abler men have 
written volumes without at all exhausting it—Ido 
entertain a sanguine hope that I shall be able to} 
set before you considerations conclusive to the can- 
did and unbiased mind of the pelicy and necessity 
of Protection. 

Let ws not waste our time on non-essentials. 
That unwise and unjust measures have been 
adopted under the pretence of Protection, I stand 
not here to deny; that laws intended te be Pro- 
tective have sometimes been injurious in their ten- 
dency, I need not dispute. The logic which would 
thence infer the futility or the danger of Protective 
Legialation would just as easily prove all laws and 
all Policy mischievous and destructive. Political 





Economy is one of the latest-born of the Sciences ; 


the very fact that we meet here this evening to dis- 
cuss @ question so fundamental as this proves it to 
be yet in comparative infancy. The sole favor I 
shall ask of my opponents, therefore, is that they 
will not waste their efforts and your time in at- 
tacking positions that we do not advance and 
hewing down straw giants of their own manufac- 
ture, but meet directly the arguments which I 


| shall advance, and which, for the sake of sim- 


plicity and clearness, I will proceed to put before 
you in the form of Propositions and their L[ilus- 
trations, as follows : 

Proposition 1. A Nation WHICH WOULD BE 
PROSPEROUS, MUST PROSECUTE VARIOUS BRANCH- 
Es OF INDUSTRY, AND SUPPLY ITS VITAL WANTS 
MAINLY BY THE LABOR OF ITS OwN Hanps. 

—Cast your eyes where you will over the face 
of the earth—trace back the History ef Man and 
of Nations to the earliest recorded periods, and I 
think you will fiad this rule «niformly prevailing, 
that the Nation which is eminently an Agricultural 
and Grain-Exporting Natieon—which depends 


| mainly or principally on other Nations for its reg- 


ular supplies of Manufactured fabrics has been 
comparatively a poor Nation and ultimately a de- 
p dent Nation. I do not say that this is the in- 
stant result of exchanging the rude staples of Ag- 
riculture for the more delicate fabrics of Art, but 
I maintain that it is the inevitable tendeney. The 
Agricultural Nation falls in debt, becomes impov- 
erished, and ultimately subject. The palaces of 
‘merchant princes‘ may emblazen its harbors and 
overshadow its navigable waters; there may be a 
mighty Alexandria, but a miserable Egypt behind 
it; a flourishing Odessa or Dantzic, but a rude, 
thinly peopled Southern Russia or Poland ; the ex- 
changers may flourish and rol in luxury, but the 
producers famish and die. Indeed, few eld and 
civilized countries become largely exporters of 
grain until they have lost, or by corruption are 
prepared to surrender, their independence; and 
these often present the spectacle of the laborer 
starving on the fields he has tilled in the midst of 
their fertility and promise. These appearances 
rest upon and indicate a law, which I shall endea- 
vor hereafter to explain. I pass now to my 

Proposition Il. THERE 18 A NATURAL TEN- 
DENCY IN A COMPARATIVELY NEW CouNTRY TO 
BECOME AND CONTINUE AX EXPORTER OF GRAIN 
AND OTHER RUDE STAPLES AND AN IMPORTER 
or MANUFACTURES. 

—lI think I hardly need waste time in demes- 
strating this preposition, since it is illustrated and. 
confirmed by universal experience, and rests om 
obvious laws. The new Ceuntry has abundeat. 
and fertile soil, and produces Grain with remark . 
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able facility; also, Meats, Timber, Ashes, and 
most rude aad bulky articles. Labor is there in 
demand, being required to clear, to build, to open 
reads, &c. and the laborers are comparatively few: 
while in older Countries Labor is abundant and 
cheap, as well as Capital, Machinery and all the 
means of the cheap production of Manufactured 
fabrics. I surely need net waste words to show 
that, in the absence ef any counteracting policy, 
the new Country will import, and continue to im- 
port, largely of the fabrics of older countries, and 


- to pay for them, so far as she may, with her Agri- } 


cultural staples. I will endeavor to show here- 
after that she will continue to de this long after 
she has attained a condition to manufacture them 
as cheaply for herself, ever regarding the money 
cost alone. But that does not come under the 
present head. The whole history of our Country, 
and especially from 1782 to 90, when we had no 
Tariff and scarcely any Paper Money—proves that, 
whatever may be the Currency or the internal con- 
dition of the New Country, it will continue to draw 
its chief supplies from the Old,—large or small, ac- 
cording to its measure of ability to pay or obtain 
credit for them—but still, putting Duties on Im- 
ports out of the question, it will continue to buy 


its Manufactures abroad, whether in prosperity or | 


adversity, inflation er depression. 

I now advance to my 

Proposition III. It 1s insuRtous To THE New 
CounTRY THUS TO CONTINUE DEPENDENT FOR ITS 
SUPPLIES OF CLOTHING AND MANUFACTURED FAB- 
RICS on THE OLD. 

—As this is probably the point en which the 
doctrines of Protection first come directly in col- 
lision with those of Free Trade, I will treat it 
more deliberately, and endeavor to illustrate and 
demonstrate it. 


I presume I need not waste time in proving that 
the ruling price of Grain (as also of Manufactures) 
in a region whence it is considerably exported, will 
be i‘s price at the point to which it is exported, 
less the cost of such transportation. For instance ; 
the cost of transporting Grain hither from large 
grain-grewing sections of Illinois was last fall sixty 
eents; and, New-York being their most available 
market, and the price here ninety cents, the mar- 
ket there at once settled at thirty cents. As this 
adjustment of prices rests on a'law ebvious, immu} 
table as gravitation, I presume I need not waste 
words in establishing it. 

I proceed, then, to my next point. The average 
price df Wheat throughout the world is something 
less than one dollar per bushel; higher where the 
consumption largely excezds the adjacant produe- 
tion lower whers the production largely exceeds 


=< —= 
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the immediate consumption. (I put out of view in 
this statement the inequalities created by Tariffs, as 
I choose at this point te argue the question on the 
basis of universal Free Trade, which is ef course 
the basis most favorable to my opponents.) I 
say, then, if all Tariffs were abolished to-morrew, 
the price of wheat in England, that beiag the most 
considerable ultimate market of surpluses, and the 
chief supplier of our manufactures, would govern 
the price in this country, while it would be itself 
governed by the price at which that staple ceuld 
be procured in sufficiency from other grain-growing 
regions. Now Southern Russia and Central Po- 
land produce wheat for exportation at thirty to 
fifty cents per bushel; but the price is so increased 
by the cost of transpartation that at Dantzic it 
averages some 90 and at Odessa some 80 cents per 
bushel. The cost of importation to England from 
these perts being 10 and 15 cents respectively, the 
actual cost of the article in England, all charges 
paid, and allowing fora small increase of price 
consequent on the increased demand, would not, 
in the absence of all Tariffs whatever, exceed one 
dollar and ten eents per bushel; and this must be 
the average price at which we must sell it in Eng- 
land in order to buy thence the great bulk of our 
Manufactures. I think no man will dispute or 


seriously vary this calculation. Neither can any 


| reflecting man seriously contend that we could 


purchase ferty or fifty millfons’ worth or more of 
Foreign Manufactures per annum, and pay for 
them in additienal preducts ef our Slave Labor— 
in Cotton and Tobaceo. The consumption of these 
articles is now pressed to its utmost limit—that of 


i Cotton especially is borne down by the immense 


weight of the creps annually throwu upon it, and 
almost constantly on the verge of a glut. If we 
are to buy our Manufactures principally from Eu- 
rope, we must pay for the additional amount 
mainly in the products of Northern Agricultural 
industry—that is universally agreed on. The peint 
to be determined is whether we could obtain them 
abroad cheaper—really and positively cheaper— 
all Tariffs being abrogated, than under an efficient 
system of Protection. 


Let us closely scan this question. Illinois and 
Indiama, natural grain-growing States, need Cloths ; 
and, in the absence of all Tariffs, these can be 
transported to them from England for two to three 
per per cent. on their value. It follows, then, that, 
in order to undersell any American competition, the 
British Manufacturer need only put his cloths at 
at his factory five per cent. below the wholesale 
price of such cloths in Illinois in order to command 
the American market. That is, allowing a fair 
breadcloth to be manufactured ia or near Illinois 
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for three dellars and a quarter per yard, cash price, 
in the face of the British rivalry and paying A mer- 
ican prices for materials and labor, the British 
manufacturer has only to make that same cloth at 
t.ree dollars per vard in Leeds or Huddersfield, 
and he can decidedly undersell his American rival, 
and drive him out of the market. Mind I do not 
say that he would supply the Illinois market at 
that price after the American rivalry had been 
crushed; I know he would not; but so leng as any 
serious effort to build up or sustain Manufactures 
in this country existed, the large and strong Eu- 
ropean establishments would struggle fer the ad- 
ditional market which our growing and plenteeus 
country so invitingly proffers. It is well known 
that in 1815-16, after the close of the Last War, 
British Manufactures were offered for sale in our 
chief markets at the rate of “‘ pound for pound” 
—that is, the goods of which the first cost to the 
manufacturer was $4 44 were offered in Boston 
market at $3 33, duty paid. This was not sacri- 
fice—it was dictated by a profound forecast. Well 
did the foreign fabricators know that their self-in- 
terest dictated the utter overthrow, at whatever 
st, of the young rivals which the war had built 
up in this Country, and whieh our Guvernment and 
a majority of the People had blindly or indolently 
abandoned to their fate. William Cobbett, the cel- 
ebrated Radical, but with a sturdy English heart, 
boasted upon his first feturn to England that he 
had been actively engaged here in promoting the 
interests of his country by compassing the destruc- 
tion ef American Manufactories in various ways 
which he specified—“ sometimes (says he) by 
Fire.”’ We all know that great sacrifices are often 
submitted to by a rich and long established stage- 
ewner, steamboat proprietor, or whatever, to break 
down a young and comparatively penniless rival. 
So in a thousand instances, especialiy in a rivalry 
for so large a prize as the supplying with Manufac 

tures of a great and growing Nation. But I here 
put aside all calculations of a temporary sacrifice ; 
I suppose merely that the foreign manufacturers 
will supply our Grain-growing States with Cloths 
at a trifling profit solong as they encounter Amer- 
ican rivalry ; and I say it is perfectly obvious thst, 
if it cost three dollars and a quarter a yard tomake 
a fair broadcloth in or near Illinois, in the infancy 
of our arts, and a like article could be made in 
Europe for three dollars, then the utter destruction 
of the American manufacture is inevitable. The 
Foreign drives it out ef the market and its maker 
iato bankruptcy ; and now our farmers, in purcha- 
sing their cloths, ‘ buy where they can buy cheap- 
est,’ which is the first commandment of Free 
Trade ,and get their cloth of England at three dol 

-lars@ yard. I msintain that this would not lasta 








year after the American faetories had been silenced 


—that now the British operator would begin to 
think of profits as well as bare cest for his cloth, 
and to adjust his prices so as to recover what it 
iad cost him te put down the dangerous competi- 
tion. But let this pass for the present, and say the 
Foreign Cleth is sold to Illinois for three dollars 
per yard. We have yet to ascertain how much she 
has gained or lost by the operation. 

This, says Free Trade, is very plain and easy. 
The four simple rules of Arithmetic suffice to 
measure it. She has beught, say a million yards 
of Foreign Cloth for three dollars, where she for- 
merly paid three and a quarter for American ; 
making a clear saving of a quarter of a million 
dollars. 

But not so fast—we have omitted one important 
element of the calculation. We have yet to see 
what effect the purchase of her Cloth in Europe, 
as contrasted with its manufacture at home, will 
have on the price of her Agricultural staples. We 
have seen already that in case she is forced te sell 
a portion of her surplus product in Europe, the 
price of that surplus must be the price which can 
be procured for it in England less the cost of carry- 
ing it there. In other words: the average price in 
England being one dollar and ten cents, and the 
average cost of bringing it te New-York being at 
least fifty cents and then of transporting it to Eng- 
land at least twenty-five more, the net preceeds to 
Illinois cannot exceed thirty-five cents per bushel. 
I need not more than state so obvieus a truth as 
that the price at which the surplus can be sold 
governs the price of the whole crop; nor indeed 
if it were possible to deny this would it at all 
affect the argument. The real question to be de- 
termined is not whether the American or the 
British manufacturers will furnish the most cloth 
for the least cash, but which will supply the re- 
quisite quantity of Cloth for the least Grain in 
Illinois. Now we have seen already that the price 
of Grain at any point where it is readily and largely 
produced is governed by its nearness to or remote- 
ness from the market to which its surplus tends, 
and the least favorable market in which any por 
tion of it must be sold. For instance: if Illinois 
produces a surplus of five millions bushels of 
Grain, and can sell one millien of bushels in New- 
York, and two millions in New-England, and 
another million in the West Indies, and for the 
fifth million is compelled to seek a market in Eng 
land, and, that being the remotest point at which 
she sells, and the point most exposed to disadvan- 
tageous competition, is naturally the poorest mar- 
ket, that farthest and lowest market to which she 
sends her surplus will govern to a great extent if 
not absolutely, the price she receives for the whele 
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surplus. But, on the other hand, let her Cloths, 
her wares, be manufactured in her midst, or on 
the junctions and water-falls in her vicinity, thus 
affording an immediate market for her Grain, and 
now the average price of it rises, by an irresistible 
law, nearly or quite to the average of the world. 
Assuming that average to be one dollar, the priee 
in Illinois, making allowance for the fertility and 
cheapness of her soil, could not fall below an 
average of seventy-five cents. Indeed, the expe- 
rience of the periods when her consumption of 


Grain has been equal to her production, as well | 


as that of other sections where the same has been 
the case, proves cenclusively that the average price 
of her Wheat would exceed that sum. 

We are now ready tocalculate the profit and 
loss. Illinois, under Free Trade, with her ‘ work- 
shops in Europe,’ will buy her cloth twenty-five 
cents per yard cheaper, and thus make a nominal 
saving of two hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
in her years’ supply; bat, she thereby compels 
herself to pay for it in wheat at thirty-five instead 
of seventy-five cents per bushel, or to give over nine 
and one-third bushels of wheat for every yard un- 
der Free Trade, instead of four and a third under 
a system of Home Production. In ether words, 
while she is making a quarter of a million dollars 
by buying her Cloth ‘ where she can buy cheapest,’ 
she is losing nearly Two Millions of Dollars onthe 
net product of her grain. The striking of a balance 
between her profit and loss is certainly not a diffi- 
cult, but rather an unpromising operation: 


Or, let us state the result in another form: She | 


can buy her cleth a little cheaper in England, La- 
bor being there lower, and Machinery more perfect, 
and capital more abundant; but in order to pay 
fer it she must not merely sell her own products 
at a corresponding low price, but enough lower to 
overcome the cost of transporting them from 
Illinois to England. She will give the cloth-maker 
in England less Grain for her Cloth thar she would 
give to the man who made it in her midst; but for 
every bushel she sends him in payment for his 
fabric, she must give two tothe wagoner, boatmen, 
shipper and factor who transports it there: On the 
whole product of her industry twe-thirds is tolled 
out by carriers and bored out by Inspectors, until 
but a beggarly remnant is left to satisfy the fabri- 
cator ef her geods. 

And here I trust I have made obvious to you the 
law which dooms an Agriculturai Country to inev- 
itable and ruineus disadvantage in exchanging its 
staples for Manufactures, and involves it in per- 
petual and increasing debt and dependence. The 
fact, 1 early alluded to; is not the reason new 
apparent? It is not that Agricultural communi- 
ties are more extravagant or less industrious than 











those in which Manufactures or Commerce pre- 
ponderate—it is because there is an inevitable dis- 
advantage to Agriculture in the very nature of all 
distant exchanges. Its products are far more per- 
ishable than any other; they cannot so well await 
a future demand ; but in their excessive bulk and 
density is the great evil. We have seen that while 
the English Manufacturer can send his fabrics to 
Illineis for less than five per cent. on their first 
cost, the Illinois farmer must pay two hundred 
per cent. on his Grain for its transportation to- 
English consumers. In other words: the English 
manufacturer need only produce his goods five per 
cent. belew the American to drive the latter out of 
the Illinois market, the Illinoian must produce 
wheat for ene-third of its English price in order 


‘to compete with the English and Polish grain- 


grower in Birmingham and Sheffield. 

And here is the answer to that scintillation 
of Free Trade wisdom which flashes out in wonder 
that Manufactures are eternally and especially 
in want of Protection, while Agriculture and Com- 
merce need none. The assumption is false in any 
sense—our Cemmerce and Navigation cannot live 
without Pretection—never did live so—but let that 
pass. It is the interest of the whole country which 
demands that that portion of its Industry which is 
most exposed to ruinous foreign rivalry should be 
cherished and sustnined. That wheat-grower, the 
grazier is pretected by ocean and land; by the fact 
that no foreign article can be introduced to rivel 
his except at a cost for transpertation of some thir 
ty to one hundred per cent. on its value; while 
our Manufactures can be inundated by foreign com- 
petition at a cost of some two to ten percent. It 
is the grain-grower, the cattle-raiser who is pro- 
tected by a duty on Foreign Manufactures, quite 
as much as the spinner or shoemaker. He who 
talks of Manufactures being protected and nothing 
else, might just as sensibly complain that we for- 
tify Bosten and New-York, and not Pittsburgh and. 
Cincinnati. 

Again: You see here our answer to those phi- 
losophers who modestly tell us that their views are 
liberal and enlightened, while ours are benighted, 
selfish,‘ and un-Christian. They tell us that the 
foreign factory-laborer is anxious to exchange witk 
us the fruits of his labor—that he asks us to give 
him of our surplus of grain for th: cloth that he 
is ready to make cheaper than we can now get it, 
while we have a superabundance of bread. Now, 
putting for the present out of the question the 
fact that though our Tariff were abolished, his 
would remain—that neither England, nor France, 
nor any great manufacturing country would receive 
our Grain untaxed though we offered so to take 
their goods—especially the fact that they never did 
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so take of us while we were freely taking of them | 
—we say to them, “Sirs, we are willing to take | 
‘ Cloth of you for Grain’: but why prefer to trade at | 
‘a ruinous disadvantage to both? Why should | 
‘ their be half the diameter of the earth between ; 
‘him who makes coats and him who makes bread, | 
‘the one for the other? We are willing to give | 
‘ you bread for clothes, but we are not willing to | 
‘ pay two-thirds of our bread as the cost of trans- | 
‘ porting the other third to you, because we sin- | 
‘ cerely believe it needless and greatly to our dis- 
‘advantage. We are willing to work for and buy | 
“* of you, but not to support the useless and crippling | 
‘ activity of a falsely directed Commerce: not to | 
‘contribute by our sweat to the luxury of your no- | 
‘bles, the power of your kings. But come to us, | 
~ you who are honest, peaceable and industrious ; 
‘ bring here your machinery, or, if that is not yours, 
“ bring here your sinews; and we will aid you to 
‘ reproduce the implements of your skill. We will 
* give you more bread for your cloth here than you 
“can possibly earn fur it where you are, if you will 
‘but come among us and aid us to sustain the pol- 
‘icy that secures steady employment and a fair re- | 
‘ward to Home Industry. We will no longer aid | 
‘ to proleng your existence in a state of semi-star- 
‘ vation where you are : but we are ready to share | 
‘with you our Plenty and our Freedom here.”’”— | 
Such is the answer which the friends of Protection | 
make to the demand aad the imputatien: judge ye, 
whether our policy be indeed selfish, un-Christian 
and insane. 

I proceed now to set forth my 

Proposition IV. THat EQUILIBRIUM BETWEEN 
AoRICULTURE, MANUFACTURES AND COMMERCE 
WHICH WE NEED CAN ONLY BE MAINTAINED a) 
MEANS OF Protective DuTIEs. 

Yeu will have seen that the object we seek is 
not to make our Country a Manufacturer for other 
Nations, but for herself—not to make her the baker 
and brewer and tailor of other people, but ef her 
own household. If I understand at all the first ; 
rudiments of National Economy, it is best for each 
and .all Nations that each should mainly fabricate 
for itself, freely purchasing of others all such staples 
as its own soil or climate proves ungenialte. We 
appreciate quite as wellas our opponents the im- 
policy of attempting to grow coffee in Greenland | 
or Glaciers in Malabar—to extract blood from a 
turnip or sunbeams frem cucumbers. A vast deal 
ef wit has been expended on our stupidity by our 
acuter adversaries, but it has been quite thrown 
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away, except as it has excited the hollow laughter 
of the ignorant as well as thoughtless. All this, 
however sharply pushed, falls wide of our true 
position. To all the fine words we hear about 





‘the impossibility of counteracting the laws of Na- 
ture,’ ‘Trude regulating itself,’ &c. &c. we bow 
with due deference, and wait for the sage to re- 
sume his arguments. What we do affirm is this, 
that it is best for every mation to make at home all 
those articles of its own consumption that can just 
as well—that is, with nearly or quite as little labor 
—be made there as any where else. We say it is 
not wise, itis not well, to send to France for boots, 
to Germany for hose, to England for knives and 
forks, and so on; because the real cost of them weuld 
be less—even though the nominal price should be 
slightly meré—if we made them in our own country, 
and the facility of paying for them would be much 
greater. We donot object to the occasional im- 
portation of choice articles to operate as specimens 
and incentives to owr own artisans to improve the 
quality and finish of their workmanship—where 
the Home competition does not avail to bring the 
process to its perfection, as it often will. In such 
cases, the rich and luxurious will usually be the 
buyers of these choice articles, and can afford to 
pay a good duty. There are gentlemen of extra 
polish in our Cities and Towns who think no coat 
good enough for them which is not woven in an 
English loom—ao boot adequately transparent 
which has not been fashioned by a Parisian master. 
I quarrel not with their taste: I only say that, 
since the Government must have Revenue and the 
American artisan should have Protection, I am 
glad it is so fixed that these gentlemen shall con- 
tribute handsomely to the former and gratify their 
aspirations with the least possible detriment to 
the latter. It does not invalidate the fact or the 
efficiency of Protection that foreign competition 
with American workmanship is not entirely shut 
It is the general result which is important, 
and not the exception. Now he who can serivusly 
contend, assomme have seemed to do, that Protec- 
tive Duties do not aid and extend the domestic pro 

duction of the articles so protected might as well 
undertake to argue the sun out of the heavens at 
mid-day. All experience, all common sense con. 
demn him. Do we not know that our Manufac- 
tures first shot up under the stringnet Protection of 
the Embargo and War? that they withered and 
crumbled under the comparative Free Trade of the 
few succeeding years 1—that they were revived and 
extended by the Tariffs ef 1824 and 28? Do we 
not know that Germany, crippled by British policy 
which inundated her with goods yet excluded her 
grain and timber, was driven years sinee to the 
establishment of her ‘ Zoll Verrein” or Tariff 
Union—a measure of careful and stringent Pretec- 
tion, under which Manufactures have grownup and 
flourished through all her many States? Sho has 
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adhered, steadily, firmly to [her Protective Policy, 
while we have faltered and oscillated ; and what 
is the result? She has created and established 
her Manufactures; and in doing so has vastly in- 
creased her wealth and augmented the reward of 
her industry. Her pub'ic sentiment, as expressed 
through its thousand channels, is almost unanimous 
in favor of the Protective Policy; and now, when 
England, finding at length that her cupidity has 
overreached itself—that she cannot supply the 
Germans with clothes yet refuse to buy their bread 
—talks of relaxing her Corn-Laws in order to coax 
back her ancient and profitable customer, the an- 
awer is ‘‘ No; it is now too late. , We have built 
‘ap Home Manufactures in repelling your rapacity 
‘—we cannot destrey them at your caprice. What 
* guaranty have we that, should we accede to your 
‘terms, you would not return again to your policy 
‘of taking all and giving nene as soon as our 
‘ factories had crumbled into ruin? Besides, we 
‘have found that we can make cheaper—really 
‘ cheaper—than we were able to buy—can pay 
‘ better wages to our laborers and secure a better 
‘and steadier market for our products. We are 
‘ content to abide in the position you have driven 
‘us. Pass on!” 

But this is not the sentiment of Germany alone. 
All Europe acts on the principle of self-Protec- 
tion; because all Europe sees its benefits. The 
British jeurnals complain that, though they have 
made a show of relaxing in their ewn Lariff, and 
their Premier has made a Free Trade speech in 
Parliament, the chaff has caught no birds; but siz 
hostile Tariffs—all Protective in their character, 
and all aimed at the supremacy of British Manuv- 
factures—were enacted within the year 1842.— 
And thus, while schoolmen plausibly talk ef the 
adoption and spread of Free Trade principles, 
and their rapid advances te speedy ascendancy ; 
the practical man knows that the truth is other- 
wise, and that many years must elapse before the 
great Colossus of Manufacturing monopoly wili 
find another Portugal to drain of her life-bleod 
under the delusive pretence of a cemmercial reci- 
procity. And while Britain centinues to peur 
forth her specious treatises on Political Economy, 
proving Protectien a mistake and an impossibili- 
ty, with her Parliamentary Reports and Speeches in 
praise of Free Trade, the shrewd Statesmen of 
other nations humor the joke with all possible 
gravity, and pass it on to the next neighbor, yet 
all the time take care of their own interests, just 
as theugh Adam Smith had never speculated or 


Peel soberly expatiated on the blessings of Free / 


Trade, looking round occasionally with a eurious 
interest to see whether any body wus really taken 
in by it. 


, 











I have partly anticipated, yet I will state dis- 
tinctly my 

Proposition VW. PROTECTION IS NECESSARY 
AND PROPER TO SUSTAIN AS WELL AS TO CRE- 
ATE A BENEFICENT ADJUSTMENT OF OUR Na- 
TIONAL InDuSTRY. 

‘‘Why can’t our Manufacturers go alone?” 
petulantly asks a Free Trader; “‘ they have been 
protected long enough. They ought not to need 
it any more.” TothisI answer that if Manufac- 
tures were protected as a matter of special boun- 
ty or favor to the Manufacturers, a single day were 
toe long. I would not consent that they should 
be sustained one day longer, than the interests of 
the whole Country required. I think you have al- 
ready seen that not for the sake of Manufacturers 
but for the sake of all Productive Labor, should 
Protection be afforded. If I have been intelligible, 
you will have seen that the purpose and essence of 
Protection is Lasor-Savinc—the making two 
blades of grass grow instead ofene. This it dees 
by ‘ planting the Manufacturer as nearly as may be 
by the side of the Farmer,’ as Mr. Jefferson ex- 
pressed it, and thereby securing to the latter a 
market for which he had leoked to Europe in vain. 
Now the market of the latter is certain as the re- 
currence of appetite; but that is not all. The 
Farmer and the Manufacturer, being virtually 
neighbors, will interchange their productions di- 
rectly, or with but one imtermediate, instead of 
sending them reciprocally aeross half a Continent 
and a broad ocean, threugh the hands of many 
holders until the toll taken out by oneafter another 
has exceeded what remains of the grist. ‘ Dear 
bought and far-fetched’ is an old maxim, contain- 
ing more essential truth than many a chepter by 
a modern Professor of Political Economy. Un- 
der the Protective "palicy, [instead of having one 
thousand men making cleth en one centinent and 
an equal number raising grain on the ether, with 
three thousand factitious.y employed in transport- 
ing and interchanging these products, we have ever 
two thousand producers of Grain and as many of 
Cloth, leaving far too little employment for one 
thousand in making the exchanges between them. 
This consequence is inevitable: although the pro- 
duction in either side is not confined to the very 
choicest locations, the total product of their labor 
is twice as much as formerly. In other words, 
there is a double quantity of food, clothing and all 
the necessaries and comforts of life to be shared 
among the producers of wealth, simply from the 
dimunitien of the number of non producers. If 
all the men new enrelled in Armies and Navies 
were advantageously employed in Productive la- 
bor, there wonld deubtless be a larger dividend of 
comforts and necessaries “of life for all, because 
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more te be divided than now and no more to re- 
ceive it: just so in the case before us. Every 
thousand persons employed in needless transpor- 
tation and in factitious Commerce are so many 
substracted from the great body of Producers from 
the proceeds of whose labor all must be subsisted. 
The dividend for each must of course be governed 
by the magnitude of the quotient. 

But if this be so advantageous, it is queried, why 
is any legislation necessary? Why would not all 
voluntarily see and embrace it? I answer, because 
the apparent individual advantage is often to be 
pursued by a course directly adverse to the gene- 
ral welfare. We know that Free Trade asserts 
the contrary ef this, maintaining that if every man 
pursues that course most conducive to his individ- 
ual interest, the general good will thereby be most 
certainly and signally promoted. But to say no- 
thing of the glaring exceptions to this law which 
crowd our Statute-books with injunctions and 
penalties, we are every where met with pointed 
contradictions of its assumption, whieh hallows 


and blesses the pursuits of the gambler, the distil- |! 
ler and the libertine, making the usurer a saint and | 


the swindler ahero. Adam Smith himself admits 
that there arg avocations which enrich the individ- 
ual but impoverish the community. So in the case 
before us. A. B. is a farmer of Illinois, and has 
much grain to sell or exchange for goods. But, 
while it is demonstrable that if a@// the manufac- 
tures consumed in Illinois were produced there, 
the price of grain raust rise nearly te the average 
of the world, it is equally certain that A. B.’s sin- 
gle act, in buying and consuming American cloth, 
will not raise the price ef grain generally, nor of his 
grain. It will not perceptibly affect the price of 
grain at all. A solemn compact of the whole com- 
munity to use enly American fabrics weuld have 
some effect, but this could never be established, or 
never enforced. A few Free Traders standing ott, 
selling their Grain at any advance which might 
accrue and buying ‘where they could buy cheapest,’ 
would induce one after another to look out for No. 
1, and let the public interests take care of them- 
selves, and the whole compact would fall to pieces 
like a rope of sand. Many a one would say, “Why 
‘should I aid to keep up the price of Produce? 
‘I am only a consumer of it’’—not realizing or 
caring for the interest of the community, even 
though it less palpably involved his own; and that 
would be an end. Granted that it is desirable to 
encourage and prefer Home Production and Man- 
ufacture, a Tariff is the obvieus way and the only 
way in which it can be effectively and certainly 
“accomplished. 

But why is a Tariff necessary after Manufac- 
tures are once established? ‘ You" say,’ says a 








Free Trader, ‘ that you can Manufacture cheaper 
‘if Protected than we can buy abroad; then why 
‘not do it without Protection, and save all trou 
|ble?’ Let me answer this cavil: 

I will suppose that the Manufactures of this 
Country amount in value te One Hundred Millions 
of Dellars per annum, and those of Great Britain 
te Three Hundred Milliens. Let us suppose also 
that under an efficient Protective Tariff ours are 
| produced five per cent. cheaper than those of Eng- 
land, and that our own markets are supplied en- 
tirely from the Home Product. But at the end of 
this year, 1843, we, concluding that our Manu- 
factures have been protected long enough and ought 
now to go alone, repeal absolutely our Tariff, and 
|commit our great interests thoroughly to the gui- 
'dance of ‘ Free Trade.’ Well: at this very time 
the British Manufacturers, on making up the ac~- 
count and review ef their year’s business, find that 
|they have manufactured goods costing them Three 
Hundred Millions, as aforesaid, and have sold to 
just about that amount, leaving a residue or sur- 
| plus on hand of Fifteen or Twenty Millions’ worth. 
| These are to be sold, and their net proceeds will 
| constitute the interest on their capital and the pro- 
| fit on their years’ business. But where shall they 
be sold? Ifcrowded on the Home or their estab- 
lished Foreign Markets, they will glut and de- 
press those markets, causing a general decline of 
prices and a heavy loss, not merely on this quanti- 
\ty of goods, but en the whole of their next years’ 
business. They knew better than to do any suck 
thing. Instead of it they say, “ Here is the Ame- 
\*rican Market just thrown open to us by a repeal 
‘of their Tariff; let us send thither our surplus 
||‘ and sell it for what it will fetch.” They ship it 
over accordingly, and in twe or three weeks it is 
rattling off through our Auction Stores, at prices 
first five, then ten, fifteen, twenty, and down to 
thirty per cent. below our previous rates. Every 
jobber and dealer is tickled with the idea of buy- 
ing goods of novel patterns so wonderfully cheap, 
and the sale proceeds briskly, though at constant- 
| ly declining prices, till the whole stock is disposed 
lof and our market is gorged to repletion. 

Now the British Manufacturers may not have 
received for the whole Twenty Millions’ worth of 
Goods over Fourteen or Fifteen Millions; but 
what of it? Whatever it may be is clear profit 
on their year’s business in cash or its full equiva- 
lent. Ali their established markets are kept clear 
and eager; and they can now go on vigorously and 
profitably with the business of the new year. But 
more: they have crippled an active and growing 
rival; they have breached a new market, which 
shall ere long be theirs also. Let us look at our 
side of the question. 
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. The dumasieen Manufacturers bewe alse a stock 
ef Goods on hand, and they come into our market 
to dispose ef them. But they suddenly find that 
market forestalled and depressed by rival fabrics 
of attractive novelty, and selling in profusion at 
prices which rapidly run down to twenty-five per 
cent. below cost. What are they to do? 
cannot ferce sales at any price not utterly ruinous ; 
there is no demand at any rate. They cannot re- 
taliate upon England the mischief they must suf- 


fer—her Tariff forbids; and the other markets of 


the world are fully supplied and will bear but a 
limited pressure. “The foreign influx has created 
a scarcity of money as well as a plethora of goods. 
Specie has largely been exported in payment, which 
has compelled the Banks te contract and deny loans. 
Still, their obligations must be :net ; if they cannot 
make sales, the Sheriff will, aad must. It is not 
merely their surplus, but their whole product and 
preperty which has been depreciated ~nd made 
unavailable at a blow. The end is easily fore- 


They | 


4 dictates of hd on their nat, still dawn of the 
laws of trade. They have a perfect right to sell 
goods in eur markets on such terms as we pre- 
} scribe and they can afford; itis we, who set up 
our Own vital interests to be bowled down by their 
rivalry, who are alone to be blamed. 

Who does not see that this sending out our great 
Industrial Interests unarmed and unshielded to 
battle against the mail-clad legions opposed to 
them in the arena of Trade is to ensure their de- 
struction? It were just as wise to say that, be- 
cause our people are brave, therefore they shall re- 
| pel any invader without fire-arms, as to say that 
| the restrictions of other nations ought not to be op- 
| posed by us because our artisans are skillful and 
| our manufactures have made great advances. The 
| Very fact that our manufactures are greatly ex- 
| tended and improved is the strong reason why they 
should not be exposed to destruction. If they were 
of no amount or value, their loss weuld be less dis- 
| astrous; but now the Five or Six Millions we should 








seen : 
are broken up; their works are brought to a dead 


cost us One Hundred Millions in the destruction 


Our Manufacturers become bankrupt and | make on the cheaper importation ef goods would 


stand ; the Laborers therein, after spending months f of Manufacturing Property alone. 


in constrained idleness, are driven by famine into \ 


Yet this is but an item ef our damage. The 


the Western wilderness or into less productive and | Manufacturing classes feel the first effect of the 


less congenial avocations ; their acquired skill and 


dexterity, as well as a portion of their time, are a | ty. 


_ blow, but it would paralyze every muscle of Secie- 
One hundred thousand artisans and laborers, 


dead less to themselves and the Community; and discharged from our ruined facteries, after being 


we commence the slow and toilsome process of 
rebuilding and rearranging our industry on the 
one-sided or Agricultural basis. Such is the pro- 
cess which we have undergone twice already. How 
many repetitions shall ratisfy us? 

Now will any man gravely argue that we h-ve 
made Five or Six Millions by this cheap purchese 
of British goods—by ‘ buying where we could buy | 
cheapest?’ Will he not see that though the price } 
was low, the cost ie ver, great? But the apparent |; 
saving is doubly deceptive ; fer the British manu- } 





facturers, having utterly crushed their American | 


rivals by one or two operations of this kind, soon | 


find here a market, not fer a beggarly surplus of |, 


Fifteen or Twenty Millions, but they have now a 
demand for the amount of our whole consumption, | 
which, making allowance for our diminished abili- 

ty to pay, would probably s-"'l reach Fifty Millions 
perannum. This increase. demand would soon 
preduce activity and buoyancy in the general mar- 
ket; and new the foreign manufacturers would say 
in their consultations, ‘‘ We have sold some mil- 
‘ liens worth of geods to America for less than cost 
‘ inorder to obtain control of that market ; now we 
‘have it, and must retrieve our losses’’—and they | 
weuld retrieve them with interest. 
have a perfect right to do so. 
understood me as implying any infringement of the 





| meet them as rivals. 


_ some time out of employment, at a waste of mil- 
| lions of the National wealth, are at last driven by 
"famine to engage in other avocations—of course 
| with inferior skill and at an inferior price. The 
| farmer, gardener, grocer, lose them as customers to 
They crowd the labor-mar- 
kets of those branches of industry which we are 
| still permitted te pursue, just at the time when the 
demand for their products has fallen off and the 
|| price is rapidly declining. The result is just 
what we have seen in a former instance: all 
that any man may make by buying Foreign goods 
cheap he loses ten times over by the decline of his 
own property, product or labor; while to nine- 
tenths of the whole people the result is unmixed 
| calamity. The disastrous consequences to a nation 
| of the mere derangement and paralysis of its In- 
dustry which must follow the breaking down of 
| any of its great Producing Interests have never yet 
_ been sufficiently estimated. Free Trade, indeed, 
_ assures us that every person thrown out of empley- 
| ment in one place our capacity has only to choose 
| another; but almest every working man knows 
from experience that such is net the fact—that the 
' loss of a situation through the failure of his busi- 


They would ness is oftener a sore calamity. I know a worthy 
I hope no man has citizen who spent six years in learning the trade of 


a hatter, which he had just perfected in 1798, when 
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an immense importation of Foreign Hats utterly 
paralyzed the manufacture in this country. He } 
traveled and seught for months, but could find no 
employment at any price, and at last gave up the 
pursuit, found work in some other capacity, and 
never made a hat since. He lives yet and now 
comfortably, for he is industrious and frugal ; but | 
the six years he gave to learn his trade were utter- | 
ly lost te him—lost for the want of adequate and 
steady Protection to Home Industry. I insist that 
the Gevernment has failed of discharging its proper 
and rightful duty to that-citizen, and to thousands 
and tens ef thousands wipo have suffered from like 
causes. I insist that if the Government had per- 
mitted without complaint a foreign force to land on 
ocr shores and plunder that man’s house of the sa- 
vings of six years of faithful industry, the neglect 
of duty would not have been more flagrant. And ; 
I firmly believe that the People of this country are 
One Thousend Millions of Dollars poorer at this | 
moment than they would have been had their en- | 
tire Productive Industry been steadily protected, | 
on the principles I have laid down, from the form- | 
ation of the Government till now. The steadiness 
of employment and of recompense thus secured, 
the comparative absence of constrained, idleness, 
and the more efficient application of the labor actu- 
ally performed, would have vastly increased the | 
product—would have improved and beautified the | 
whole face of the country ; and the Moral and In- 
tellectual advantages thence accruing would alone 
have beén inestimable. A season of suspension of | 
labor in a community is one of aggravated dissipa- 
tion, drunkenness and crime. ; 
But let me more clearly illustrate the effect of | 
foreign competition in raising prices to the consu- | 
mer. To do this, I will take my own calling for 
an example, because I understand that best; | 
though any of you can apply the principle to that 
with which he may be better acquainted. Iam a 
publisher of a newspapers, and suppose I afferd § 
them at acheap rate. Butthe ability to maintain 
that cheapness is based on the fact that I can cer- 
tainly sell a large edition daily, so that no part of 
that edition shall remain a dead loss on my hands. 
But if there were an active and formidable For- 
eign cempetition in newspapers; if the edition | 
which I printed during the night were frequently 
rendered unsaleable by the arrival of a foreign } 
ship freighted with newspapers early in the morn- 
ing, the present rates could not be continued: the 
price must be increased or the quality would de- 
cline. I presume this holds equally good of the 
productien of calicoes, glass, and pen-knives as of 
newspapers, though it may be somewhat modified 
by the nature of the article to which it is applied. 
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That it does hold true of sheetings, nails and thou- 





sands of articles is abundantly notorious. I have 
not burthened you with statistics—you know they 
are the reliance, the strongheld of the cause of 
Protection, and that we can produce them by acres. 


| My aim has been to exhibit not mere collections 


of facts, however pertinent and forcible, but the 
laws on which those facts are based—not the im- 
mediate manifestation but the ever-living necessi- 
ty from which it springs. The contemplation of 
these laws assures me that those articles which 
aie supplied to us by Home Production alone are 
relatively cheaper than those which are rivaled 
and competed with {from abroad. And I am 
equally confidant that the shutting out of Foreign 
competition from our markets for other articles of 
general necessity and literal consumption which 
can be made here with as little labor as any 
where could be followed by a corresponding result 
—a reduction of the price to the consamer at the 
same jtime with increased employment and re- 
ward to our Producing Classes. 

But, Mr. President, were this only on one side 
true—were it certain that the price of the Home 
product would be permanently higher than that of 
the Foreign, I should still insist en efficient Pro- 
tection, and for reasons I have sufficiently shown. 
Grant that a British cloth costs but $3 per yard, 
and a correspending American fabric $4, I still 
hold that the latter would be decidedly the cheap- 
er. The fuel, timber, fruits, vegetables, &c. &c., 
which make up so large a share of the cost of the 
Heme product, would be rendered comparatively va!- 
ueless by having our workshops in Europe. I look 
not so much to the nominal price as to the eompara- 
tive facility of payment. And where cheapness 
is only to be attained by a depression of the wa- 
ges of Labor to the neighborhood of the European 
stendard, I prefer that it should be dispensed 
with. One thing must answer to another; and I 
hold that the farmers of this country can better 
afford, as a matter of pecuniary advantage, to 
pay a goed price for manufactured artieles than to 


j obtain them lower through the depression and iz- 


adequacy of the wages of the artisan and laborer. 
You will understand me, then, te be utterly hos- 
tile to that idol of Free Trade worship, known as 
Free or unlimited Competition. The sands of 
my hour are running low, and I cannot ask time 
to examine this topic more closely; yet Iam 
confident I could show that this Free Compe- 
tition is a most delasive and dangercus element of 
Political Ecénomy. Bear with a brief illustra- 
tien: At this moment common shirts are made im 
London at the incredible low price of three cents 
per pair. Should we admit these articles free of 
duty and buy them because they are so cheap 7— 
Free Trade says Yes; but I say No! Sound 
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Poliey as well as Humanity forbids it. By admitting 
them, we simply reduce a large, and worthy, and 
suffering class of our population from the ability 
they now possess of procuring a bare subsistence 
by their labor to unavoidable destitution and pau- 
perism. They must now subsist upon the charity 
of relatives or of the community—unless we are 
ready to adopt the demoniac doctrine ef the Free 
Trade philosopher Malthus, that the dependent 
Poor ought to be rigorously starved to death.— 
Then what have we gained by getting these arti- 
cles so exorbitantly cheap?—or rather, what have 
we not lost?’ The labor which formerly produced 


them is mainly struck out of existence; the poor | 


) 


Yet even Adam Smith himself expressly approves 
and justifies the British Navigation Act, the most 
aggressively Protective measure ever enacted—e 
measure which, not being unde._.v0d and season- 
ably counteracted by other Nations, changed for 
centuries the destinies of the World—which si- 
lently sapped and overthrew the Commercial and 





\| Political greatness of Holland—- nich silenced 
the thunder of Van Tromp, and swept the broom 
from his mast-head. But I must not detain you 
longer. I do not ask you to judge of this matter 
by autherity, but from facts which come home to 
your reason and your daily experience. There is 
not an abserving andgstreng-minded mechanic in 








widews and seamstresses among us must still have || our City whe could not set any one of these Doc- 
a subsistence; and the imported garments must | tors of the Law right on essential points. I beg 
be paid for: where is our speculation? But even | you to consider how few great practical States- 
this is not the worst feature of the case: The labor || || men they have ever been able to win to their stan’ 

which we have here thrown out of employment by |, | dard—I might almost say none; for Huskisson 
the cheap importation of this article is now ready || | was but a nominal disciple, and expressly contra- 
to be employed again at any price—if not one that) vened their whole system upon an attempt to ap- 
will afford bread and straw, then it must accept, ply it to the Corn Laws; and Calhoun is but a 
one that will produce potatoes and rubbish; and | | Free Trader by location, and has never yet an- 
with the product some Free Trader proceeds to | f | swered his own powerful arguments in behalf of 
break down the price and destroy the reward of || Protection. Onthe other hand, we point you to the 
similar labor in some other portion of the earth. | long array of mighty names which have illustrated 
And thus each depression of wages produces ano- the annals of Statesmanship in modern times—to 
ther, and that a third, and so on, making the cir: | | Chatham, William Pitt, and the Great Frederick of 
cuit of the globe,—the aggravated necessities of | t | Prussia ; ; to the whele array of memorable French 
the Poor acting and réacting upon each ether, in- } Statesmen, and Napoleon the monarch of them 








creasing the omnipotence of Capital and deepen- | 


ing the dependence of Labor, swelling and pam- 
pering a bloated and factitious Commerce, grind- 
. ing down and grinding down the destitute, until 
Malthus’s remedy for Poverty shall become a 
grateful specific, and amid the splendors and luxu- 
ries of an all-devouring Commercial Feudality, the 
squalid and famished Millions, its dependents and 
victims, shall welcome death as a deliverer from 
their sufferings and their despair. 

I wish time permitted me to give a hasty glance 
over the doctrines and teachings of the Free Trade 
sophists, who esteem themselves the Political 


Economists, christen their own views liberal and } 
enlightened, and complacently put ours aside as | 


benighted and barbarous. I should delight to show 
you how they mingle subtle fallacy with obvious 
truth—how they reason acutely from assumed pre- 
mises, which, being mistaken or incomplete, lead 
to false and often absurd conclusions—hew they 
contradict and confound each other, and often, 
from Adam Smith, their patriarch, down to Mc- 
Cullech and Ricardo, either make admissions 
which undermine their whole fabric, or confess 
themselves ignorant or in the dark oa points the 
most vital to a correct understanding of the great 
subject they profess to have reduced te a Science. 


‘all; to our own Wasuinctox, Hamitton, Jer- 

FERSON, and Mapison; to our two CLINTONS, 
es to say nothing of the eagle-eyed and 
| geniakhearted Living master-spirit of our time. 
|The opinions and the arguments of all these are 
on record ; it is by hearkening to and heeding their 
counsels that we shall be prepared to walk in the 
light of experience and look forward to a glorious 
| National destiny. My friends! I dare not detain 
| you longer. I commit te you the cause of the Na- 
tion’s Independence, of her Stability and her Pros- 
perity. Guard it wisely and shield it well; for it 
| involves your own happiness and the enduring wel- 
fare of your countrymen ! 








TARTER ON THE TeETH.—M. La Baume has 
ascertained that washing the teeth with vinegar 
and a brush will, in a few days, sa;s the Medical 
Times, remove the tarter ; ; thus obviating the ne- 
cessity of filling or scraping them, which so often 
injures the enamel. He recommends the use of 
powdered charcoal and tincture of rhatany after- 
wards, which effectually, in his opinion, prevent 
its formation. 





————— EE 
WatcuHes.—It is stated in the Cabinet Library, 
that watches have leng been imported in China, 
and generally by the ton or half ton! The fancy 
of the Chinese is te wear them in pairs, in ac- 
cordance with a pretty general prejudice in the 
East against an odd number. 
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Comparative Value ef Forei da 
Pp v me eretem sm Home 


By Wma. ATKINSON. 

Extract from “ Principles of Political Economy ; or, The 
Laws ofthe Formation of National Wealth, developed 
by means of the Christian Law of Government; being 
the substance of a case delivered to the Hand-Loom 
Weavers’ Commission.” (1 vol. 8 vo. pp. 247, London, 
1840.) 


** * With reference to the entire science of po- | 


litical econemy, there can arise no greater or more 
interesting proposition to be solved than this, 
namely, whether home or foreign trade,be most 
advantageous to a country! I propose, therefore, 
commencing my argument, by lien this ques- 
tion a test; and the matter which I must necessa- 
rily extract and examine, for the purpose of shew- 
ing in what manner this great question has hith- 
to been treated, will open to view the state of in- 
formation in which the public mind is, with regard 
to many of the important subjects which it is the 
object uf your Commission to have inquired into, 
consiféted, and provea. 

I will now re-state the question propounded.— 
It is this :— 

What would be the effect on the circumstances 
or capital of a country, of abandoning any given 
home trade, and adopting a foreign in its place ? 

I now proceed to prove how feebly, inefficient- 
ly and falsely, this great proposition has been treat- 
ed by those writers who are considered to be the 
chief authorities. 

In the second book, and the fifth chapter of the 
great work of Adam Smith, the ‘‘ Wealth of Na- 
tions,” the author treats of the different employ- 
ment of capital. After adverting to the various 
kinds of productive industry, he necessarily comes 
to the question of the comparative advantageous- 
ness of home and foreign trade, and gives his de- 
cision in favor ef the former, and, in order to PROVE 
its correctness, frames the following proposition : 

“ The capital which is employed in purchasing in 
one part of the country, in order to sell in another 
the produce of the industry of that country, general- 
ly replaces, by every such operation, TWo distinct 
capitals, that had both been employed in the agricul- 
ture or manufactures of that country, and thereby en- 
ables them to continue that employment, When it 
sends out from the residence of the merchant a cer- 
tain value of commodities, it egg | brings back, 
in return, at least an equal value of other commodi- 
ties. When both are the produce of domestic in- 
dustry, it necessarily replaces, by every such ope- 
ration, TWO distinct capitals, which had both been 
employed in supporting productive labor, and there- 
by enables them to continue that support. The cap- 
ital which sends Scotch manufactures to London, 
and brings back English cern and manufactures to 
Edinburgh, necessarily replaces, by every such ope- 
ration, TWO British capitals which had both been 
employed in the agriculture or manufactures of 
oo ae cee leyed hasing foreign good 

“ The capital employed in purchasing fore s 
for home aeanegies. aio this canibene pers 
with the produce of domestic industry, replaces too, 
by every such operation, TWO distinct capitals: but 
ONE of them oak is employed in supporting domes- 
tie industry. e capital which sends British goods 
to Portugal, and brings back Portuguese goods to 
Great Britain, replaces, by every such operation, en- 
ly onE British capital: the other is a Portuguese 
one. Though the returns, therefore, of the foreign 


trade of consumption should be as quick as those of 
| the home trade, the capital employed in it will give 
|| but ONE-HALF the encouragement to the industry or 
|| productive labor of the country.” 

Now, in thé passage just cited, its author has 
arrived at the conclusion that foreign, as compar- 
ed with home trade, gives but onr-HawrF the en- 
couragement to the productive labour of a country, 
or, in other words, that home trade is doubly pro- 
ductive over foreign, en account of its keeping in 
operation Two distinct sources of production. I 
| will, in the next plaee; invite your attentien to a 
similar decision, laid down by the French econo- 
mist, Mensieur Say.. din the Ist volume, and the 
248 page of the works of this author, aa translated 
by Princep, there is the following passage :— 

“ The British government seems not to have per- 
ceived that the most profitable sales to a nation are 
those made by one individual to another within the 
nation ; for these latter imply a national production 
of Two velues—the value seld, and that given in ex- 
change.” 

Now, this proposition of Say’s is identical with 
that laid down by Adam Smith, and it is also more 
clearly and concisely expressed. Thus two of the 
most eminent writers on the science of pelitical 
economy answer the question now propounded in 
a similar way, being compelled, by the facts ef 
the case, to agree in their conclusion, that home 
trade is doubly advantageous over foreign. 

I now desire to call yonr attention to the man- 
ner in which the propesitions here laid down by 
Adam Smith and Say, have been met by authors 
who have more recently directed their labor to an 
investigation of the science. Inthe werk of Mr. 
M’Culloch, entitled - Principles of Political Econ- 
omy,”’ in the 5th chapter the author is writing un- 
der the head of ‘‘ Commerce,’’ and herein he ne- 
cessarily arrives at the question as the different 
nature of home and foreign trade; and, at page 
147 of this chapter, the following passage occurs : 

“T shall not imitate the example ef most writers 
on commerce, by entering into a lengthened exami- 
uation of the question, whether the home er onelg: 
trade be most advantageous. It is, indeed, quite ob- 
vious that it admits of no satisfactory solution.” 

By this passage, you will perceive that its au- 
thor evades an examination of the propositions of 
Adam Smith and Say ; and endeavors to get rid of 
the task of proving, by advancing tke weak, the 
unphilosophical, and, therefore, the unwarranta- 
ble assertion, that the subject dees not admit of 
solution. He then continues his remarks, but as 
these are consequent on the above admission of 
weakness, it was not to be expected that they 
would be of a character ether than vague and er- 
roneous. It does not appear te me essential to 
quote them here at lengih, though on a subse- 
quent occasion I shal! have to enter upon a minute 
examination of the most particular portion of them. 
As merely referring te them at present, I beg to 
rematk, that the author having no command of 
true hypothesis, and declining the task of finding 
one, advances in his argument by means of takiag 
a false one as granted him, which, beiag done, his 
deductions, as a matter of course, are then easily 
worked out. Although I do not bring the whole 
of these passages forward to forma part of my 
case, nevertheless I desire to draw attention to 
them, because they furnish a goed illustration of 
how little care, and how little of accurate reason- 
ing have been empleyed in constructing argumren t 
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on the important subject te which they relate.— 
The matter alluded to is contained in pages 147 to 
159 inclusive. 

Leaving this part of the work, therefore, for 
more ample examination on a future occasion, it is 
necessary for me te have recourse now to another 
by the same author, and which has been more re- 
cently presented to the public. The title of this 
work is ‘‘ Commerce,” and it was published under 
the auspices of the Society for the Diffusion of 
Useful Knowledge. In the seeond chapter of this 
work the author, when dilating on the various 
kinds of trade, necessarily arrives a second time 
at the'same great question, namely, the compara- 
tive advantageousness to a country ofhome or for- 
eign trade, and herein he does not evade the ques- 
tion in the same manner as he did in his first trea- 
tise, but ventures somewhat further into the arena 
of discussion. His commencement, however, is 
of a similar character. At page 13 of this work 
there is the following passage :— 

“ It is clear, therefore, that in estimating the com- 
parative advantageousness of the home and foreign 
trades, it will net do to look merely at the number of 
transactions in each. The real question is, which 
occasions the greatest subdivision of employments, 
and gives the most powerful spur te industry ? This, 
however, is a question that does not, perhaps, admit 
of any very satisfactory solution.”’ 

Following almost immediately upon this reite- 
ration of the above remarkable assumption, the au- 
thor for the first time makes direct allusion to the 
proposition of Adam Smith, which he quotes, and 
then attempts its refutation by means of the fol- 
lowing series of assertions :— 

“Now it will be observed, that Dr. Smith does 
not say that the importation of foreign commodities 
has any tendency to force capital abroad ; and unless 
it do this, it is plain that the statement in the above 
paragraph is quite inconsistent with the fundamental 
principle he has elsewhere established, that the pro- 
ductive industry of every country must always be 
Haug Sears to the amount of its capital. Suppose, 

or the sake of illustration, that the case put by Dr. 
Smith actually oceurs that the Scotch manufactures 
are sent to Portugal, it is obvious that if the same 
demand eontinue in London for Scotch manufactures 
as before they began to be sent abroad, an addition. 
al capital, and an additional number of laborers will 


and Portuguese markets. In this case, therefore, 
instead of the industry of the coentry wecaiing any 
diminution from the export ef the tch manufac- 
tures to a foreign — it would evidently be aug- 
mented, and a new field would be opened for the 
profitable employment of stock. But if at the same 
time that the Scetch began to export manufactured 
rm to Portugal, the Londoners also. found out a 
oreign market, where they could be supplied at a 
cheaper rate with the goods they had previously im. 
rted from Scotland, all intercourse between Scot- 
and and London would immediately cease, and the 
home trade would be ehanged for a foreign trade.— 
It is obvious, however, that this change could not oc- 
easion any embarrassment, and that it would not 
throw a single individual out of employment. On 
the contrary, a fresh stimulus vould be given to the 
manufactures both of Scetland and the Metropolis, 
inasmuch as nothing but their being able to dispose 
of their produce to greater advantage, could have in- 
duced the merchants to change the home for a for- 
eign market. The fact is, that wher a home trade 
is changed for a foreign trade, an .dditional capital 
belonging to the nation with which it is carried on, 
enters into it; but tkere is no diminution whatever 
either of the capital or industry of the nation which 








has made the change. So far from this, they are 
plainly diverted into more productive channels, and 
are employed with greater advantage. (For some 
further remarks on this subject, see Hicardo’s ‘ Prin- 
ciples of Pelitical Economy.’)’’ 

The passage just quoted is the only matter 
which this author has put together for the purpose 
of meeting the all-important proposition which is 
now under examination. It cannot fail to be re- 
marked, on a superficial consideration of it, that 
its meaning is obscure, and almost uniatelligible ; 
a continued scrutiny enables us to perceive that it 
is not sense. It is obvious that, when the author 
of it arrived at this part of the extensive and im- 
portant subject on which his mind was eccupied, 
and found a proposition laid down by two of the 
leading authorities, differing so widely from that 
which he expected to find, and differing alse from 
that which would be necessary to enable him te 
carry oowards his own arguments on the subject, 
he felt convinced the impediment to his progress 
would be insurmountable, if the truth of this prop- 
osition should be conceded. He therefore ap- 
proaches it distrustfully, and, before mooting an 
adverse argument, declares that such a propesi- 
tion does not admit of solution; and, such a dec- 
laration being made, it will not create surpri.e 
that the passage quoted above does not solve it. 
I should dwell much longer on this passage, and 
should deem it my duty not to quit it until I had 
unravelled all its intricacies, and shewn clearly 
how incapable of recenciliation , and of being form- 
ed into unity of argument, all the matteris which 
has been forced into it, enly, as you will observe, 
at its conclusion, the author refers to the work of 
Mr. Ricarde for a further elucidation of his own 
views of the subject. A complete analysis of Mr. 
Ricardo’s proposition will, in fact, compreherd 
the whole matter of the argument centained in 
both. 

I shall, in the next place, then, invite your at- 
tention to the arguments made use of by Mr. Ri- 
cardo, in order to meet and to overthrow the pro- 
position under consideration. On approaching 
this argument, I cannot omit to lay most partico- 
lar stress on its peculiarly interesting nature. In 
my opinion, it forms the most important problem 


. I ’ which is to be found amongst all that has been 
be required to furnish supplies for both the London 


written upon the science of political economy. Its 
author has openly and boldly veatured out from 
beneath the obscuring power of language, and, re- 
linquishing its imperfect instrumentality, has com- 
mitted his arguments to the solid form of fact, 
worked by figures, from which, you will be aware, 
there are no means of escape. By such a meth- 
od, the right or the wrong must be establishhed 
indisputably ; and I beg leave to remark, in pass- 
ing, that no writer on the subject we are now treat- 
ing of, should be allowed to claim for his conclu- 
sions the character of truth, who cannot submit 
them to be tried by this test. { now beg your 
most particular attention to this problem. 

On referring to the writings of Mr. Ricardo, I 
find, in the 22d chapter of his work, entitled 
“Principles of Political Economy,” that he is 
writing under the head of ‘‘ Bounties and Prohibi- 
tions,’’ and at page 401 he notices and quotes the 
proposition of Say, and declares that he will ex- 
amine the seundness of the opinion in another 
chapter. Subsequently, therefore, in the 26th 
chapter, and page 444, the author quotes at full 
the proposition of Adam Smith, which, as I have 
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before remarked, is identical with that of Say. 
He then proceeds in his attempt to exhibit its 
fallacy by means of the following proposition :— 


“This argument appears to me to be fallacious ; 
fer though two capitals, one Portuguese, and one 
English, be employed, as Dr. Smith supposes, still 
a capital will be employed in the foreign trade dou- 
kle of what would be —— in the home trade.— 
Suppose that Scotland employs a capital of a thou- 
sand pounds in making linen, which she exchanges 
for the. produce ef a similar capital employed in 
making silks in England. Two thousand pounds, 
and a proportienal quantity of labor, will be em- 

loyed in the two countries. Suppose now that Eng- 

and discovers that she can import more linen from 
Germany for the silks which she before exported to 
Scotland, and that Scotland discovers that she can 
obtain more silks from Franee in return for her lin- 
en, than she before obtained from England—will 
not England and Scotland immediately cease trading 
with each other, aud will not the home trade of eon- 
sumption be changed for a foreign trade of consump- 
tion? But, although twe additional capitals will en- 
ter into this trade—the capital of Germany and that 
of France—will not the same amount of Scotch and 
English capital continue to be employed, and will it 
not give motion to the same quantity of industry as 
when it was engaged in the home trade?’ 


Now the foregoing argument contains two dis- 
tinct propositiens. The first is this :— 


Scotland. Engicnd. 
Linen. Silks. 
£1000 £1000 


These, exchanged for each other, make a capital 
of £2000 value, and employ, as the author states, 
a proportional quantity of labor. Now the ques- 
tion to be tried is, what will be the effect of leay- 
ing eff the exchanging or consuming these home 
productions, and converting the trade from a home 
inte a foreign? This the author proposes to show 
will be followed by no ill effect, and, in order to 
prove his assertion, he changes the facts of his 
proposition thus :— 


Germany. France. 
Limen. Silks. 

Scoéland. England. 
Linen. Silks. 


Now in the factitious case which the author has 
here censtructed, he has set out by declaring Scot- 
land to be a bad market for linen, and England a 
bad one for silks, on which account they cease to 
trade with each other. Having thus, in his first 
proposition, made England reject the produetion 
of Scotland, and Scotland reject the production of 
England, he has then, in his pe proposition, 
preserved both these rejected commodities, and 
made the Germans 
French the other; and by such an argument has 
attempted to show that neither the capital of Eng- 
land nor that of Scotland will sustain injury. But 
it is self-evident that the same reason which induc- 
ed the people of Scotland to cease buying the silks 
ef England will also prevent the people of Ger- 
many from resorting to her market ; and the same 
reason which induced the people of England to 
cease buying the linens of Scotland will likewise 
operate in preventing the people of France from 
doing so. In the natural course of things, France 
and Germany will trade with each other for the 
two commodities adduced, and England and Scot- 


pom the one, and the | 


land must cease to manufacture them, whereby 
these two sourees ef exchangeable production must 
be, in the first instance, injured, and, in the next, 
lost. Thus it is evident, thatthe second er alter- 
ed proposition is an error, and that its euthor has 
endeavered to sustain his argument by supposing 
an impossible example. The problem, therefore, 
fra by Mr. Ricardo, and relied on by Mr. M’- 
Colloch, instead of overthrowing tke proposition 
of Say and Adam Smith, presents nething 
better than a confused mass of jarring and con- 
flicting matter, which annihilates its own exist- 
ence. 

Having thus brought under your notice the en- 
tire matter of argument which has been construct- 
ed for the purpose of meeting and getting rid of 
the main question of the science of Political Econ- 
omy, I think it right, in order that the means of 
distinguishing truth and falsehood on this impor- 
tant subject may be increased as much as possible, 
to have recourse te another issue, which has a di- 
rect bearing upon the question under discussion. 
The issue to which I now beg to invite your atten- 
tion is the effect produced on the capital of a coun- 
try by absentee expenditure. With regard to this 
much disputed point, I find in Mr. M’Culloch’s 
work, “ Principles of Political Economy,”’ at page 
157, the following passage :— 

‘“‘ What has now been stated gees far to settle the 
disputed question as to the influence of absentee ex- 
penditure. Iran English gentleman, living at home, 
and using none but foreign articles in his establish- 
ment, gives the same encouragement to industry that 
he would do were he to use none but British arti- 
cles, he must, it is ebvious, de the same thing, sheuld 
he go abroad. Whatever he may get from the for- 
eigner, when at Paris er Brussels, must be paid for, 
directly or indirectly, in British articles, quite in the 
same way as when he resided in London. Nor is at 
easy to imagine any grounds for supposing his ex- 
expenditure in the latter more beneficial te this coun 
try than in the former.’’ 


In a note, atthe bottom of the same page, there 
is also the following sentence :— 


“ The question really at issue refers merely to the 
spending of revenue, and has nething to -de with the 
_ improvement of estates ; and, notwithstanding all that 

has been said to the contrary, J am not yet convinc- 
ed that absenteeism is, in this respect, at all injari- 
| ous.” 
These are the passages wuich bear upon this 
| point, and I beg to express an opinion that, if the 
conclusion here arrived at were taken by itself, 
_and made the basis on which to construct an ar- 
| gument sufficient evidence would arise directly out 
| ef it to show clearly that some great error had been 
admitted inte the train of deduetion from which it 
emanated. You will not fail to remark on the 
doubtful expressions here made use of. The evi- 
dence of fact which he adduces, the writer says 
“goes far to seitle.” Now, ina train of perfect 
reasoning, there can be no degree or limitation -f 
power admitted. It either does ordoes not prove. 
Again, he says ‘‘ IF an English gentleman, living 
at home,” &c. Now, in this passage, you will 
} observe the importance of the word ir. The pre- 
vious propesition granted, THEN the corellary fol- 
lows as acorrect deduction, and cannot be disal- 
lowed. If we grant a false hypothesis, we must 
also grant a false deduction, and likewise a false 
conclusion. Sucha course I admit to be logically 














correct. But then I deny the validity of the pre- 
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vious proposition, or the hypothesis out of which 
the deduction issues, and, my objection substan- 
tiated, it follows as a necessary consequence, that 
from this point the entire number of issues are er- 
roneous. I contend that it is the duty of those 
who, in the pursuit of truth, arrive at conclusiens 
which stagger their judgements, not to content 
themselves by pleading the correct issue out of a 
previous proposition, but to try the argument back, 
until they have examined every part, from the ex- 
tremest conclusion backward to the minute princi- 
ple from which their first deduction issued ; for by 
such a course they could not fail to find the exact 
point where the error entered. You will remark 
also, in the last passage quoted, that the author 
seems inclined to admit that the evidence which 
has been adduced by viewing the subject through 
the medium of the question now under considera- 
tion, affords a preponderance against his own con- 


clusion; for, in the place of expressing a reliance | 


on his own view, his words are, “Iam not yet 
convinced that absenteeism is at all injurious.” 


In order to show clearly the insubstantial and 
false nature of the argument thus set ferth, I will 
invite your attention superficially to the working 
out of facts in confermity to the reasoning here at- 
tempted to be upheld. In accordance with the 
admitted hypothesis, its supporters are under the 
necessity of arguing that absentee axpenditure, or, 
in other words, the free principle of commerce, 
brings about the best or most prosperous state of 
things for all countries concerned in such exchan- 
ges or commerce. Now, as an example, I will 
suppese the case of a wealthy person residing in 
Ireland, who, in exchange for his own various pro- 
ductions, is in the habit of demanding the pro- 
ductions of others for the consumption of himself 
and family, that is, he expends in that country his 
income of £10,000 perannum. Sucha person re 
solves to quit Ireland, and to reside in London. 
Now, according to the new doctrine, this is to be- 
come a more advantageous arrangement of circum- 
stances, both for the people of Irela: | and England. 
After a cunsiderable lapse of time, the same person 
resolves upon quitting London and going to Paris. 


Then again, this is to become the more advanta- } 


geous arrangement for Ireland, England and 
France. Again, he quits Paris for Rome, then this 
becomes a still better State of things. Again, he 
quits Rome for Naples, so at last this becomes the 
best. But I will now draw into instance another 
state of things, and that, too, which frequently oc- 
curs. The same person resolves on turning round. 
He quits Naples, and retraces his course first to 
Reme, then to Paris, then to London, and lastly, 
settles down again in his own country, Ireland.— 
Now, according t~ .ne free doctrine, the principle 
is to reverse its Operation, and the residence or the 
demand for commodities at Naples, which was so 
lately at the extremity of the good scale, is sudden- 
ly te become at the extremity of the bad scale; and 
the residence in Ireland, which was before set 
dewn at the extremity of the bad, is to become 
now at the extremity of the good, and all this is 
to take place merely by the volition of persons who 
have thus moved. However absurd such a course 
of reasoning may appear, and in fact is, neverthe- 
less, an arguer on the s‘de of tke free principle is 
under the necessity of » eaolding it, fer by it deduc- 
tions are correctly we. 2d out from received pre- 
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mises. It shows, however, how totally devoid the 
system is of any sound or guiding principle. 
Moreover, with regard to testing the theory of 
commerce by the question now under consideration, 
that is, absentee expenditure, we may remark upon 
the discord which the question makes amongst the 
advocates themselves of the free principle. We 
are often called upon to notice the incongruous ex- 
ample of statesmen upholding the dectrine of free 
trade in one argument, ard then, upon being con- 
strained to advance with it, and to be bound by its 
legitimate conclusions (amongst which is the bene- 
ficial effect of absentee expenditure on a country), 
they turn and argue in opposition to it. I have 
now before me a speech made by a conspicuous 
practical statesman of the present era, who, it may 
be presumed, is as cognizant of the effects of ab- 
sentee expenditure, be they what they may, as any 
person canbe, [| allude to Mr. O'Connell. In this 
speech he argues most determinedly and most em- 
phatically against the doctrine, whereby it is assert- 
ed that absentee expenditure is productive of no 
mischief tohis own country, Ireland ; while, upos 
other occasions, the same statesman will be found 
to contend in his place, inthe House of Commons, 
on the side of the free principle of commerce. 
Having thus collected together and exhibited the 
aggregate results of the arguments in chief which 
have been © ritten for the purpose of illustrating 
}the important question propounded at the com- 
mencement of my argument, I think it necessary 
to examine, as affording direct evidence on this 
branch of the subject, the work of one other author, 
which is that of Mr. PouletScrope. I am induced 
to make reference to this work, because it has been 
more recently presented to the public, and there- 
fere, if any aiditional matter of value, as elucida- 
ting the laws of the science generally, had been 
educed either by himself er others, we might ex- 
4 pect to find it in this work. I have, however, to 
invite attention to a remarkable identity of argu- 
ment with that which I have already submitted for 
consideration, namely, confessed inability in the 
first instance, and palpable error in the last ;—pre- 
mises admitted te be doubtful;—and the inevita- 
ble sequence ;—conclusions manifestly wrong. 


In the work of this author, entitled, “ Princi- 
| ples of Political Economy,” in the first chapter, 
page 41, there is an attempt to delineate general 
principles as arising out of the nature of science ; 
and herein it'is begged to be received as an ax- 
iom, that the matter which the mind meets with, 
when occupied upon the investigations of its laws, 
does not admit of the attainment of accurate re- 
sults; and in order to have this license for incor- 
rect reasoning granted him, the writer constructs 
the following passage :— 


“ The principles of Political Economy must obvi- 
ously be deduced from axioms relative to the con- 
duct and feelings of mankind under particular cir- 
cumstances, framed upon general and extensive ob- 
servation. But neither the feelings nor the conduct 
of a being like man» endowed with mental volition, 
and infinitely varying degrees of sensibility, can, with 
any thing like truth, be assumed as uniform and con- 
stant under the same circumstances. Hence the 
highest degree of certainty which can belong to the 
principles of Political Economy will amount only 
to moral probability, and must fall far short of the 
accuracy that characterizes the laws of the physical 
sciences. This consideration should have prevented 
the attempts which have been made by many writers 
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on Political Economy to attribute the force of math- } 


ematical demonstration to its conclusions. The fash- 
ion just now amongst this class of inquirers is to de- 
signate their favorite study as ‘ Political Mathemat- 
ics,’ but it would opvieusly be just as reasonable to 
give the name of ‘ Ethieal Mathematics,’ to the sis- 
ter-science of morals. The rules of economical pol- 
icy are to be ascertained only by studying the same 
variable course of human action, and with a refer- 
ence to the same indefinite end,—the happiness of 
the species,—as the rules of morality. Far from 
partaking of the character of an exact science, like 
the mathematics, which deals in the qualities of ab- 
stract and imaginary entities, it has not even the fix- 
ity of any of the natural sciences to whose study 
the mathematics are usually applied ; the facts of 
which it takes cognizance consisting only ef such va- 
riable, vague and uncertain essences, as compose hu- 
man pains and pleasures, dislikes and preferences.” 

Thus you will perceive that the author commen- 
ces his investigation of the science with the ac- 
knowledged adoption of an indeterminate or doubt- 
ful principle; notwithstanding which, when dila- 
ting on conclusions, he sets them down as deter- 
minate, Or positive, or, in other words, of two 
propositions, not being able to comprehend the 
lesser, he, nevertheless, professes to comprehend 
the greater, which includes the lesser; and of this 
you will be convinced on perusing the following 
passage, extracted from page 37 of the same chap- 
ter:— 

“ Nor are errors on this subject by any means con- 
fined to those who hav’ pursued its study in their 
closets. On the centrary, the most pernicious fella- 
cies, and absurd paradoxes, have been, ani still are, 
generally current among those who pride themselves 
on being ‘ practical’ men, and on despising theory.— 
There are, indeed, few rasher theorists than those 
who habitually exclaim againsttheory. The notions, 
for example, that a country is enriched by what is 
called a favorable balance of trade causing an influx 
of the precious metals ; that the expenditure of taxes, 
in employing the people, compensates them for the 
burthen of taxation ; that improvements in machine- 
ry are injurious to the laboring class ; that one indi- 
vidual, er one country, can only gain at the expense 
of another; that the outlay of an absentee’s income 
abroad, or the introduction, for sale, in this country, 
of an article ef foreign manufacture, abstracts an 
equal amount of employment frem our native iadus- 
try ;—these, and many others that might be mention- 
ed, ARE theoretical doctrines of the falsest and most 
injurious character, taken up by numerous persons, 
on what they consider the authority of common sense, 
but which, in truth, is merely crude induction from a 
very limited and imperfect experience.” 


Of the passage just quoted, I beg to call your 
attention, in a more particular manner, te that part 
having reference to the outlay of an absentee’s in- 
come, and the introduction for sale, into a country, 
of an article ef foreign manufacture; for herein the 
author’s conclusion Seis not partake, in the slight- 
est degree, of the nature of doubt, but his opinion 
is of a character entirely positive. Thus it is, at 
the commencement ef his investigation, when he 
can deal with the facts of the subject in so cursory 
& manner as to mould them accordantly with his 
ewr will; but I shall now request your attention 
to another part of his work, where his course of 
argument is presented under a very altered aspect. 
In the fifteenth chapter, and at page 393, and fol- 
lowing, the author arrives at that stage of his in- 
vestigation where the facts necessarily coerce him 
into an abandonment of simple assertions, and 
conclusions uaconnected with premises, and, in 








their places, to trace, with some degree of accu- 
racy, the agency and connection of cause and ef- 
fect; and now you will remark, that the facts of 
his proposition,though badly and confusedly worked 
together, yet lead him to the necessity ef revers- 
ing his former conclusion. The passage is long, 
and, on account of ill-arrangement, and the com- 
mingling of heterogeneous matter, will prove te- 
dious on perusal; notwithstanding which, it must 
be carefully ssparated, and minutely examined, 
and, this being done, I feel certain you will be of 
Opinion that it contains a complete summary, and, 
consequently, affords an additional proof of the 
weik, ill-constructed,and false line of argument 
by which it has been attempted to develope the 
hee of this great subject. The passage is as fol- 
ows: 


“ The disputed question of the effects of absentee- 
ism is connected with that en commercial restraints, 
and, therefore, comes properly into discussion in this 

lace. The moral benefit which the residence of 
andlords upon their estates tends to confer upon s0- 
ciety, has been conceded by those who at first denied 
that residence was any advantage whatever, and, 
consequently, that absenteeism could be any injury. 
The economical consequences of absenteeism, so 
far as relates to England, consist, i¢ appears to us, 
simply in such as may flow from the landlord's in- 
come being expended in the employment of one 
branch of indnstry rather than another, or ef the in- 
habitants of a town rather than of a country district. 
If an English landlord reside in London, and expend 
there his rental, drawn from Yorkshire, the trades- 
men, &c., of Landon, gain all that the tradesmen, &c. 
ef Yorkshire lose. If he reside abroad, his rental 
must be remitted indirectly, in British manufactured 
commodities, and its expenditure, therefore, gives 
the same aggregate employment to British capital 
and labor as if he resided in the country, and spent 
iton British goods of a different kind. To put an 
extreme case, were even the whole rental of the 
kingdom spent abroad, there would still be as much 
employment afforded te British industry as before: 
Ruin would no doubt fall upon the tradesmen of 
London, of our watering , and MANY countr 
towns and villages; but Manchester and Sheffield, 


Leeds and Liverpool, would gain in exact propor- 
tion to the loss sustained by dther places. The ren- 
tal could not be remitted, except in the form of Brit- 
ish mannfactures, fabricated at some of these places. 
It is not meant to deny that great injury would net 
result from the absenteeism of all our landed pro- 
prietors ; but the injury would be of a moral and so- 
cial rather an economical nature. 


“ The case of Ireland, however, differs from that 
of Britain, in this remarkable point, that, while the 
latter exports solely manufactures, the ex of Ire- 
land consist solely of food,—corn, butter, pork, beef, 
&c. In her case, therefore, that portion of the raw 
produce of the soil which accrues to the lanlord as 
rent, will, if he is an absentee, be directly exported, 
as the only means of remitting his rent, instead of 


being consumed by manufacturers at home, while 
working up press or exportation, as in England.— 
The English absentee landlerd may be considered 


as feeding and employing, with the surplus produce 


| of his estate, that portion of our manufacturing popu- 


lation which is engaged in fabrieating the 3 that 
are sent abroad to pay his rent. The Irish absent- 
ee, on the contrary, car only have his rent 1emitted 
in the shape of food—there is no secondary interven- 
ing process whatever; and the more food is in this 
way sent out of the country, the less, of course, re- 
mains behind to support and give employment to its 
inhabitants. If these were all fully fed and em- 
ployed, no harm would result from the exportation 
of food” as is the case, for example, with some parts 
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of North America. But se long as the people of any 


country are, as in Ireland, but half-empleyed, 

half-fed—so long, to export food from thence, will be 
to take away the means existing in the country for 
setting them to work, and improving their condition. 
8 the Irish absentee landlord return to reside 


at heme, a considerable portion of the food new ex- 
ported to pay his rent would be transferred by him 
to Irish t en, artisans, and laborers, whom he 
could net avoid employing to satisfy a variety Y 
wants. Ireland would profit, pro tanto, by the ad- 
ditional employment and subsistence afforded to her 
inhabitants. As it is, she loses, by the absence cf 
her landlords, exactly what she would gain by their 
return.” 

As I feel called upon to remark generally upon 
the absence of coherency, and also upon the incor- 
rectness with which the propositions contained in 
foregoing passages are put together, and to invite 
your attention te the discrepancy that exists be- 
tween the line of argument which it contains, and 
that previously adduced from the earlier part of 
the same work; yet I must beg you to fix your no- 
tice more especially on the paragraph near the end, 
commencing with the words, “ Should the Irish 
absentee landlord return to reside at home,” &c. 
because it will be found that in this passage there 
is a reconstruction of the identical proposition of 
the Two sources of production as laid down by 
Adam Smith and Say, only the conclusion is sub- 
stantiated by means of a backward process of in- 
ference. And here it is interesting to note the 
strong agency of facts in urging on a reeognition 
of truth; for in the instance now before us it is ac- 
complished, even though the mind of the author is 
in a state so perplexed and bewildered by the pre- 
vious advocacy of a opposite line of argument, that 
it dees not perceive the consequences issuing out 
of the preposition it has been under the necessity 
of constructing : hence, no material change in his 
general conclusions, or even a doubt of their valid- 
ity is effected, on account of the adoption by him- 
self of a contrariety of argument. 

At this part of ths investigation, I desire to call 
your attention to another remarkable feature per- 
vading the entize matter of argument now brought 
under notice. Itis manifest, that the duty im- 
perative on those whe were arguing the case, was, 
to have exhibited a well-defined source of advan- 
tage accruing from the proposed change ; for the 
object sought to be attained by making the change 
is that of opening a way to the formation of app1- 
TIONAL capital, in order that the increase of the 
means of sustaining a may be preserved 
in a progression justly proportioned, the one to the 
other. In the place of which, the whole attention 


has been absorbed, and the whole strength of argu- || 


ment expended, merely on the attempt to show that 
from such a change as that contemplated no retro- 
gressive movement, or ill effect will ensue; and 
even on arguing the case in this improperly limited 
and unbeneficial sense, all the efforts to sustain it 
have proved futile. 

The deficiency to which I have just called atten- 
tion, though rs the whole of the arguments 
adduced, is yet rendered se conspicuous in tho 
passage last quoted from the work of Mr. Poulet 
Scrope, that I cannot avoid feeling the greatest 
purprise at its having escaped the notice of the 
author himself. This writer, when dilating on the 
consequences of indulging to a very great degree 
in a taste for foreign commodities by the people of 
this country, frames his case succinctly, and then 


decides upon its results. He has informed us, that 
in the event ef a great portionof the income of the 
country being expended abroad, ruin would with- 
out doubt fall, frst on the tradesmen of London; 
then upen those of our watering-places ; tben upon 
many country towns;—and then upon many vil- 
lages; but that Manchester and Sheffield, Leeds 
and Liverpool, would gain in exact proportien te 
the loss sustained by the other places. Now if I 
should concede the possibility of realizing the theo- 
ry here advanced, by admitting that the loss will 
be succeeded by the gain, or the decrease by the 
increase (and I shall have to show hereafter that 
it will not); yet, taking the terms of the propesi- 
tion as granted strictly, even then, the result must 
be in every way prejudicial. The writer asserts 
that the gain of some places willbe “ exactly pro- 
portioned,’’ to the loss of others. Now the words 
“exactly proportioned,” must of necessity assign 
an equal measure Or quantity to noTH the predi- 
cates of this proposition. The implication there- 
fere is, that the predicate antecedent, and the pre- 
dicate procedent are equal the one to the other.— 
The problem will then stand thus. Let the sub- 
traction from an ascertained congregate be equal 
to the number 1000,—let the addition te another 
ascertained congregate be also equal te the num- 


| ber 1000,—hence, no increase in the aggregate.— 


It follows, therefore, that the postulate or object 
required, which is increase, is not fourd. 

_ 1 will now bring forward another error, which is 
similar and of equal importance to that which I 
have justexamined. It is contained tn that wart 

of Mr. M‘Culloch’s “‘ Principles of Political Eco- 
'nomy,” to which I have before alluded, and occurs 
at page 155. It is as follows :— 

“ Admitting, however, that the total abelition of 
the prohibitive system might force a few theusand 
workmen to abandon their present occupations, it is 
material to observe that equivalent new ones would, 
in consequenee, be open to receive them; and that 
the total aggregate demand for their services would 
| not be in any wre diminished. Sup that, un- 
der a system of free trade, we imported a part of the 

silks and linens we now manufacture at home; it is 
quite clear, inasmuch as neither the French nor Ger- 
mans weuld send us their commodities gratis, that 
iz should have to give them an equal amount of 

British commodities in exchange ; so that such of our 
artificers as had been engaged in the silk and linen 
manufactures, aud were thrown out of them, would, 
in future, obtain employment inthe production of the 
articles that must be exported as equivalents to the 
foreigner. We may, by giving additional freedom 
to coramerce, change the species of labor in demand, 
but we cannot lessen its quantity.” 

It is here asserted, that in the event of a stated 
degree of freedom being acted on, workmen would 
be forced to abandon their eccupations, but that it 
is material to observe that equivalent new ones 
would, in consequence, be open to receive them, 
and that the total aggregate demand for their ser- 
vices would not be in any degree diminished.— 
Here, then, is exhibited a deficiency of matter 
which is of a character precisely similar to that 
which I have noticed as existing in the work of 
Mr. Poulet Scrope. The author has abandoned 
the great position which he was bound te have 
maintained, namely, that of ircrease. From this 
he has retreated, and has taken his stand merely 
on an equivalent.. Injury is admitted by the first 





























portion of his proposition; and only an equivalent 
is contended for by tke last. 
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To shew how cruelly such a course of action 
would operate, I will suppose the case in its ap- 
licatien to a number of agricultural laborers.— 
They are informed that it is necessary they should 
abando.: the occupation in which they have been 
brought up, and instead of laboring in the fields, 
they must henceforth labor in the factories. Now 
in effecting such a anne how much of severe 
suffering must be endured! The parties are te be 
forced to quit the scenes of all their earliest, and 
to them most happy, associations, the places where 
alone they may have relatives and friends. Their 
habits of life are te undergo an entirechange. The 
art in which they have been educated and are toil- 
ing, the habit of which has become so firmly rooted 
in their natures, is to be abandoned, and in its place 
a new and most irksome employment is to be learnt 
and to be practiced. Many other circumstances 
might be enumerated, showing the misery which 
could aot fail to be attendant upor the course of 
change here alluded to. Now all this is to be un- 
dertaken and endured, and yet no secial advan- 
tage whatever is shown as accruing. For as it 
respects the entire community, a thing in posses- 
sion is to be relinquished, and one of equal capac- 
ity merely is to be had in its place; “ equivalent 
new ones ” being the utmost that is contended for. 
If it could be shown that such a course of change 
as that adverted to was necessary in order to se- 
cure the advancement of other persons, and that 
it embraced likewise the ultimate good of the par- 
ties immediately connected with ihe change, or 
even of their descendants, that is, that it embodied 
the great law of general increase, the course could 
not be ebjected against, and must be cheerfully 
submitted to, notwithstanding the sufferings by 
which it may be accompanied. But it will be seen 
that no sueh law as that of increase is attempted 
to be shown, and I shall have to prove hereafter, 
that even the equivalent which these writers have 
so carelegsly introduced into their trains of reason- 
ing, cannet be maintained. I shall have to show 
that the laws of expansion or increase consist in aa 
arrangement of matter very different from that 
which they have put forth. 

Thus it is ebvious that a course of action has 
been traced eut and promulgated as the theery 
which is to bring in its train extensive devastations, 
misery, and ruin, without the pretext of utility be- 
ing even put forth as an inducement for its adop- 
tion. Sucha state of things, if brought about, 
would, assuredly, be the realizing that pernicious 
and destructive economy which every benevolent 
man would desire to see averted, which every wise 
legislator would use his most strenuous efforts to 
counteract, and which every writer on political 
economy professes to argue against. 


I will now adduce an example of the equally 
weak, inconsiderate, and careless manner in which 
this great subject has been treated when it has been 
surveyed in its practical character, that is, after 
the theory which I have now examined, has been 
urged on its course, and its effects upon the condi- 
tion of mankind brought under observation. The 
matter which I request you to consider, is contain- 
ed in a speech madeb y Dr. Bowring in the House 
of Commons, in July, 1835, on the subject of the 
—— ef the Hand-loom Weavers, and is as fol- 
ows: 

“TI will recall to the House some few faets elicited 
before former Committees, showing that this distress 


of the weavers has been but of too frequent eccur- 
rence, and I think J can shew that it is an inevitable 
condition of a species of labor easily learned, and 
constantly intruded on and superseded by cheaper 
means of production. A very short cessation of de- 
mand, where the competition for work is so great, 
and the workmen so multitudinous, produces a cri- 
sis. The hand-loom Weavers are on the verge of that 
state, 9 which human existence can hardly be 
sustained, and a very trifling check hurls them into 
the regions of starvation. The Committee of 1818 
asserted that the silk-ribbon weavers were sufferin 
— privations and distress. Witnesses then state 
at a warper eould only get 3s. 6d. per week, and a 
weaver 4s.; that ordinary weavers were only paid 
5s. 6d. a week. Now, if the price of food at that pe- 
riod be considered, their distress must have been ex- 
treme ; and the same or similar details have been 
brought out at every iavestigation. In 1826, the silk- 
, weavers were stated to have earned on am average 
I only 5s. 6d. per week; and the Hand-loom Weav- 
ers’ Committee have had it given in evidence, that 
in certain districts not 3s. 6d. per week was paid to 
the weaver. Todeny theirright to commiseration 
would be as thoughtless as cruel. Ido net deny it. 
I only implore a fit attention to the remedies propos- 
ed. No one can shut his an to the great changes 
whieh the improvements of machinery have intro- 
duced into the whole field of manufacturing industry 
| —improvements, which, by superseding manual la- 
bor more and more, infallibly bring with them in the 
transition much of temporary suffering. The condi- 
tion ef the man who has to compete with a cheaper, 
better, or more rapid mode of production, must be 
deteriorated. The national good cannot be purchas- 
ed but at the expense of some individual evil. No 
: advance was ever made in manufactures but at seme 
| cost to those who were in the rear; and of all dis- 
coveries, the power-loom is that which most directly 
bears on the condition of the hand-loom weaver. He 
is already beaten out of the field in many articles ; 
he will infallibly be compelled to surrender many 
more. 


“ T hold, Sir, in my hand, the correspondence which 
has taken place between the Governor-General of 
India and the East India ome, on the subject of 
the Dacca hand-loom weavers. It is a melancholy 
story of aieeey as far as they are concerned, and as 
striking an evidence of the wonderful progress of man- 
ufacturing industry in this pssscs, 9 Some years ago 
the East India Company anaually received of the 
produce of the looms of India to the amount of from 
6,000,009 to 8,000,000 of pieces of cotton goods. The 
demand gradually fell to somewhat more than 1,000,- 
000, and Tes now nearly ceased altogether. In 1800, 
the United States took from India nearly 800,600 pie- 
ces of eottons ; in 1830 not 4000. In 1800, 1,000,000 
of pieces were shipped to Portugal; in 1830, pny 
20,000. Terrible are the accounts of the wretched- 
ness of the poor Indian weavers, reduced to absolute 
starvation. And what was the sele cause? The pre- 
sence of the cheaper English manufacture the pro- 
duetion by the power-loom of the article which these 
unhappy Hindoos had been used for ages te make by 
their unimproved and hand-directed shuttles. Sir, 
_it was impossible that they could go on weaving 
what no one would wear or buy. Numbers of them 
died of hunger; the remainder were, for the most 
part, transferred to other occupations, principally ag- 
ricultural. Not to have changed their trade was in- 
evitable starvation. And at this moment, Bir, that 
Dacca district is supplied with yarn and cotton cloth 
from the power-looms of England. I will ask the 
advocates of Mr. Fielden’s measure, whether his 
Bill, or a thousand such Bills, would have kept up 
wages in Dacca, or have prevented one iota of the 
calamities which there had but one possible remedy, 
| a change of occupation? The language of the Gov- 
| crnor-General is,— 
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“* European skill and machinery have superseded 
the produce of India. The court declare, that they 
are at last obliged to abandon the only remaining por- 
tien ef the e in eotton manufactures, both in Ben- 
gal and Madras, because, through the intervention of 
power-looms, the British goods have a decided ad- 
vantage in quality and price. Cotton piece 8, 
for so many ages the staple manufacture of India, 
seems thus forever lost. The Dacca muslins, cele- 
brated ever the whole werld for their beauty and 
fineness, are also annihilated, from the same ceuse. 
And the present suffering, to numerous classes in In- 
dia, is scarcely to be paralleled in the history of 
commerce,’” 

Now, the facts thus stated are the results of the 
—— of the free principle of trade te a class 
of the people of India and of England. As they 
respect the former, they present indeed a lamenta- 
ble picture of wide-spreading destitution and 
misery. Upon considering the nature of the mat- 
ter thus presented, | must entreat you to remark 
especially, that throughout the description here 
given there is ao allusion made to the operation of 
the great compensating principle. If the speaker 
had entertained an entire confidence in the prin- 
ciple of free trade, he would, after having des- 
cribed the lamentable issues of his theory, have 
endeavored to show that the people thus oppressed 
and injured by the changes effected in one quarter, 
had yet found their labor demanded, or their in- 
juries compensated for, by increased prosperity in 
another quarter; and hence, in the aggregate, the 
condition of the entire people had been improved. 


But instead of this, the comprehensive language ef |! 


the Governor-General is,—-“‘ The present suffering 
to numerous classes in India, is scarcely to be 
paraileled in the history of commerce.” The 
werds “ numerous classes’ demand especial con- 
sideration, and should lead to the following out of 
the facts to their most extended ramifications. 

In giving the above descriptien, the speaker has 
taken upen himself to assure us ,hat individual 
injury is the inseparable concomitant of national 
good. Now it would have been better at the same 
time that he had put forth so formidable a pro- 
position, that he had shewn also the quarter 
whence he had derived it. 1 beg to express a 
thorough conviction, which I will substantiate here- 
after, of its being wholly false, and merely struck 
out for the purpose of momentary cenvenience; and 
that if the speaker had been urged upon a course 
of proof, he would quickly have sought refuge for 
his recklessness behind a form of words which, on 
occasions of similar difficulty, have been found so 
useful and so indispensable to his coadjutors ; the 
words I allude to are,—‘‘ the subject does not ad- 
mit of a satisfactory solution.” . 

OO 

Tue new Marine Raftway.—On Saturday 
we visited the new marine railway, recently erect- 
ed by Messrs. Murray & Sons, below Thomas’s 
mill for the purpose of drawing out and repairing 
boats. The structure consists of eight ways, reach- 
ing into the bed of the river below low water 
mark. Upon each two ways is a candle, which is 
led down into the river, and upon which the boat 
is placed ; from these lead two chains to a beam, 
which is prepelled by a wheel and screws, and 
each screw is turned by a horse, thus combining 
the power of the lever and the screw. The power 
thus obtained must be immense. 

[St. Louis Republican, Jan. 23. 











Mr. Wenster’s F1rm.—A correspondent of 
the New-York Commercial Advertiser has been 
giving some interesting details of his visit to Mr. 
Webster’s farm, at Marshfield, and of the excellent 
order and system, as well as skill, with which 
everything is there conducted. It appears that 
the Sec.etary of State is as much at home in farm- 
ing, as in the halls of legislation; and that in the 
intervals of settling the affairs of nations, he hes 
found time to attend te all the minute details of 
farm supervision. It must certainly be admitted as 
an honorable fact, that many of the most distin- 
guished statesmen of our country have been among 
our best farmers. It is only necessary to mention 
Washington, Madison, Jackson, Webster, Clay, 
&c., as sufficient proof of this. 

Mr. Webster, the past year, has made on his 
farm about 400 tons of hay; several thousand 
bushels of roots, about a thousand bushels of corn, 
and other matters in proportion. He has a large 
number of cattle of the best breeds, imported and 
raised on the farm, some seventy in the whole, and 
they well repay the attention they receive. His 
sheep are splendid. Selected by himself in Eng- 
land, they are probably equal to any in the coun- 
try. They are of the Leicester breed, and from 
one of them, Goliah, as it is called by the shepherd, 
16 lbs. of wool have been taken at one shearing. 
His poultry-yard is in keeping with the other parts 
of the establishment, containing the choicest kinds 
ef fowls from every quarter of the globe. The 
farm coatains about 1,300 acres, lying on the 
ocean, and the waves dash against the walls, and 
throw their spray into his garden. There are 
about 300 acres of woodland mostly planted by 
Mr. Webster, and the time is not distant when the 
red deer will be as plentiful here, as it is in the 
wildest woedlands of the West. His mansion is 
surrounded with magnigcent avenues of elms, and 
he still continues to plant, believing with Girard, 
“that it would be better to plant a tree to-day 
though he were to die to-morrow.” 

We learn frem Gov. Hill’s “ Visitor,” that 
Marshfield is not the only farm possessed by Mr. 
Webster. He still retains the eld family mansion 
and farm in New Hampshire, and though visiting 
it but seldom, it is kept inthe best and most pro- 
ductive marner. His rooms, with an extensive 
library, and a bed, are reserved for his use, the 
rest of the mansion being occupied by his mana- 
ger. We cannot but believe that Gen. Jackson, 
at the Hermitage, and Mr. Webster, at Marshfield, 
enjoy more real happiness and tranquility of mind, 
in the management of their farms, than while 
leading armies, or wielding the destiny ef nations. 


[ Cultivator. 
— iE 


Wurrte Carrots.—This is a new species of that 
valuable root, and from its uncommon product- 
tiveness must be an important acquisition in field 
root culture. For milch cows, and any other 
stock, it is a cheap and rich food. From our own 
experience we are unable to say its grewth excels 
the common carrot in its yield. Unlike others, it 
projects several inches out of the ground, like the 
sugar beet; or long turnip. In rich soil with deep 
tilth, the production is enormous. Twenty-twe 
tons are said, by the American Agriculturist, to 
have been raised per acre this year in Massachu- 
setts. [Farmer's Cabinet. 
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Protection and the Farming Interest. 
Extract from the Speech of Mr. Fisner of Clermont Co. 
in the Legislature ef Ohio. 

%n review of Gob. Shannon's Knaugural 
on Protection. 

ce * *” * 
presents the present Tariff law as being only de- 
signed to benefit the rich capitalists to the great 
injury ef the farmers, mechanics, and other laber- 
ers. This is only done te prejudice the minds of 
the laboring man ageinst the rich, as I verily be- 
lieve. This has been the foul practice of Dema- 
ae for some year past—on all occasions pre- 
judicing the poor against the rich Bankers and 
Manufacturers—representing them as becoming 
rich at the expense of the poor. But from present 
indications the people are receiving new lights 
upon the subject of Santhinig—fineh the number of 
petitions that are daily pouring in, upon this sub- 
ject—and from the speeches upon this fleer, it ap- 
pears that the Democracy is beginning to conclude 
that Banks after all are some advantage to even 
the poor laborer; and sir, it will not be long be- 
fore they will discover that a protective pelicy is 
not calculated only to “ tax the laboring class for 
the benefit of the few.” 

Let us now, Mr. Speaker, for afew moments 
losk at matters as they are without protection. 
Our manufacturers are in Europe—they ceme here 
with their vessels—they buy our raw materials— 
our cotton and wool—say to the amount of ten 
millions of dollars annually—they take it to Eu- 
repe—they empley thousands of mechanics of all 
kinds, first to erect their buildings, their vast ma- 
chinery and a thousand other nameless things— 
they send their vessels to foreign coasts to bring 
their logwood, indigo, oil, and all other dyestuffs ; 
and this gives more tonnage than the goods do 
when finished. When they are manufactured, 
they bring to us again the same materials they 
took away. Now what do they ask us for them? 
Why, sir, now we are to pay them back the ten 
millions they gave us for the raw material—we 
have to pay their vessels for taking it away and 
bringing it back—fer shipping their dyestufis— 
in a word, for every cent’s worth of work that 
was done on them while they were gone, and a 
good profit to those rich manufacturers that our 
Governor has such a special regard for, in the 
bargain; the whole cost now perhaps amounting 
to fifty millions of dollars. Yes, they take from 
us forty millions more than they gave us, perhaps 
never again to return. This is paid by us for 
labor done in Europe. But we have this to con- 
sole us—that the business is kept out of the hands 
of those rascally capitalists in the United States, 
and the Jaborer has nothing to do. Now with a 
Protective Tariff, owr capitalists would employ 
those numberless mechanics and laborers, and our 
vesssels would go after those dyestuffs. Many ef 
our agriculturalists would go into the manufactur- 
ing business—the fifty millions of dollars formerly 
paid by our merchants to Europeans, would now 
be rm to own citizens—first to the manufacturer 
—then to the mechanic and laborer—then to the 
farmer for his surplus produce. 

Now if we were all farmers to whom would we 
sell? I suppose Governor Shannon would say, 
Oh, just sell to whom you please, “‘ you have the 
whole world for your market.” Now the truth is, 


The Governor in his address re- | 
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we have laborers enough in the United States to 
do the forty millions worth of work alluded to 
above annually, without injuring any other branch 
of business. No, it would be a great advantage 
to ether branches of business. It appears that 
our worthy Governor would much rather that our 
own laborers would be unemployed and suffer for 
the want of labor, and pay ferty milliens of our 
own specie to the laborers of Great Britain annu- 
ally, than pay five or six millions more revenue 
into the Treasury than would pay the expendi- 
tures of Government. But, sir, I must pass on. 
The address says on the same page the other quo- 
tation is taken from, ‘‘ The protective policy will 
cut off, or at least diminish, our foreign trade.” 
How so, if the consumer has to pay the duty? Now 
on this last short quotation, which is a bare asser- 
tion witheut foundation, the Governor predicates 
all the balance of his argument. He draws con- 
clusions from it, as if he had established beyond 
dispute, that no nation upon the earth would trade 
with us, if we did not repeal the present Tariff 
law. He takes it for granted, that a Protective 
Policy will cut eff all foreign trade. Is there any 
truth in this statement? If it is true, how comes 
it te pass that we buy so much from Great Britain? 
She has laid a duty upon our products, (as I have 
said before) that amounts almost to a prohibition, 
in fact, sometimes quite. And yet we are willing 
to buy all our goods from her. Sir, it is to me as- 
tonishing that men will venture to make assertions 
so entirely destitute of truth, that a school boy can 
detect its fallacy. And notwithstanding the Tariff 
law exists, a large quantity ef pork is now putting 
up in Ohio for European markets. That a Pro 
tective Tariff will not prevent ether nations from 
trading with us, I will prove by every member 
upon this floor. You are my witnesses, that the 
Tariff of °32 was considerably — than the 
present Tariff is; you know too, that we had as 
plentiful crops then, as we new have; did our 
produce rot upon our hands? Was it destroyed 
by fire, or cast into the sea? You know it was 
not. Then it must have been consumed in the 
natural way. If so, it must have been consumed 
by foreigners, or our own citizens, or both together. 
In either case, it proves the statement of the 
Governor entirely false, and renders kis knowl- 
edge of political economy, not very enviable in the 
minds of intelligent men. For he argues that a 
Protective Tariff wil] net only prevent other na- 
tions from buying of us, but that it will alse de- 
stroy our home market. Now hed he pointed to 
but one single instance in which it produced that 
effect in past time in any nation, it would have 
been more convincing than all the groundless as- 
sertions be could make. But the truth is, he could 
not point to an instance of the kind—while we, 
on the othe hand, know that all past experience 
centradicis his statements. In fact, there is 
scarcely a statement or argument in that address 
upon this subject, but is clearly contradicted by 
experience. I would ask gentlemen upon this 
floor, why it is, that we have not a market now, 
for eur surplus produce? We have until very 
lately, had even a less duty than the Governor con- 
tends for, and of course had all the advantage of 
a foreign market. Why is it then that our pro- 
duce lies upor our hands, and no market for it? 
The answer is easy to any intelligent man. The 
number of consumers are not reduced. What 
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then? Why the number of producers are in- 
creased. Not in Europe, but in America. Thou- 
sands of our citizens have, by the reduction of the 
Tariff, been compelled to leave their shops and 
factories, and go to the cultivation of the soil, 
and not only produce for themselves, but meet us 
in competition in other markets. The Europeans 
buy of us now, and always will, just what they 
are compelled to, and no more. And it is because 
of the bad policy pursued by our Government for 
some years past, that our manufacturers, me- 
chanics, and laberers, have been turned out of em- 
ployment, and the manufacturers, mechanics, and 
laborers of Europe have taken their place, and are 
doing the work that was formerly done Ly our own 
citizens; and our mechanics instead of being our 
consumers now, are our rivals. We have not only 
lost the advantage of selling to them, but they 
supply others that we formerly supplied, end we 
may sell where we can. Our home market there- 
fore being cut off to a great degree, the supply is 
new greater than the demand, we have to sell just 
at what price we can get and, make the best of a 
bad bargain. These facts we have demonstrated 
to us at this very time. Formerly when we took 
our produce to the South, we sold abundance 
where they then raised cotton, but xow they pro- 
duce corn and pork, and we not only lose that 
market, but they increase the supply in ether 
markets. And when we took our horses and 
other stock to the East, there the Yankees would 
meet us and be purchasers to us. They still meet 
us there, but in a very different character—instead 
of buyers they are sellers also—they are our rivals. 


But the Governor supposes that if one million 
of men were drawn off into manufacturing it would 
furnish a very small market for the vast products 
of the West. Perhaps, sir, if he were acquainted 
with its true operation, he would not have such a 
contemptible opinion of it. Supposing that one 
million of our citizens were drawn off from agri- 
culture, and engaged in some other profitable busi- 
ness, this would make a difference at once of two 
milliens, to say nothing about their families. The 
remaining farmers would not only supply the one 
million, but also those whom they formerly sup- 

lied, which would be at least another million. If 

, 23 @ farmer, furnish a mechanic with produce, 
and he quits his shop and goes to farming too, of 
course I can sel] no more to him, but he, perhaps, 
will supply another mechanic. So I lose the cus- 
tom of both. 


But if I quit farming and turn mechanic too, 
then you as a farmer will not only have to supply 
me, but the mechanic also that I formerly supplied, 
thus you see the operation is double. So if we 
can éngage one million of our citizens to do the 
labor that is now done by Europeans, the remain- 
ing farmers will not only supply those who have 
been thus driven off, but also those whom they 
formerly supplied.—while our foreign markets will 
remain the same, as to the quantity they purchase, 
but will no doubt increase in value. Why? Be- 
cause they will now have competition as consu- 
mers. Our consumers are now in Europe, but if 
we have a home market for a portion of our bread- 
stuffs, then the foreign consumer wi!l meet with 
competition, and the price of preduce will rise. 
And on the other hand, eur manufacturers are new 
in Europe, bat if we have home manufactories, 
and furnish a portion of domestic fabric, then the 


foreign manufacturer will meet with competition, 
ard the price of goods will fall. As the increase 
of consumers will eause the one to rise, so the in- 
crease of manufacturers will cause the other to 
fall. This is proven by all experience as well as 
reason. For the fact is, Mr. Speaker, without a 
Protective policy, the Europeans control bzth our 
home and foreign markets ; they have the morjopoly 
of both; they sell their goods to us at their own 
price, because the whole business is in the hands 
of a few rich capitalists in Europe, so they have 
the terms of sale in their own hands: we have 
but little discretion left us, for buy we must. They 
bring their goods here, and store them up, and 
just let them into,market as fast as we will buy 
them at their prices, and no faster, unless they 
wish te break down some factories that are rising 
up here, and then they will sell very low until 
they accomplish their object, and then they will 
put on the price again and make us pay them back 
what they lest in breaking down our factories. On 
the other hand, our preduce which we take to 
foreign countries is nut in the hands of a few rich 
capitalists here, but as it were, in every bodys 
hands; so we cannot form a monopoly, but must 
take for it just what they please to give. Thus 
they keep down the price of our preduce, and 
keep up the price of their goods. Thus they keep 
the balance of trade against us, and always will 
unless we have good sense enough to protect our- 
selves. 


But I have heard it said by some of the leaders 
of the party calling themselves Democrats, that 
the British were better skilled in manufacturing 
than we are, and therefore we ought to let them do 
it for us. This put me in mind of the old lady 
whe said her son should never go into the water 
till he learned to swim. Now he was just as like 
to learn to swim without going into the water, as 
we are to learn tomanufacture without protection. 
Both are equally impossible. 


It is to me very strange, that it is possible for 
men to be so exceedingly ignorant of their own 
interest. But we are told that money is plenty in 
the United States, but it is hoarded up. Well, 
supposing I grant it for the sake of argument; of 
what use is it if it does not circulate? As to any 
advantage we derive from it, it might as well be in 
the bottom of the ocean. Because of the wretched 
policy pursued by our State and National Govern- 
ments, there is nothing to call out this money into 
circulation. If you, sir, had thousands of dollars 
hoarded up, you would prudently keep it there, 
because there is no enterprise offers any advantage 
to you. Would you purchase produce, and turn 
trader? No—you know it would be a losing bu- 
siness. Would you vest money in bank steck, 
under Latham’s law and turn banker? No, you 
have too much good sense for that. Would you 
vest in manufactures and go into that business? 
No prudent man would, while the existing Tariff 
law is threatened with repeal by a powsdiel party 
in the United States who unite their exertions 
with British influence to crush the best interests 
of our country. Yes, even the Governor of our 
own State recommends its repeal, and this Legis- 
lature—yes, this august body, is now about to pass 
resolutiens, instructing our Senaters, and request- 
ing owr Representatives in Congress to repeal a 
portion of that law, so it will only produce suffi- 








cient revenue for the support of Government. Un- 
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der such circumstances, sir, we never can pros- 
per ;—neither as @ nation nor as individuals. 


“ The cotton planters of the Sonth purchase, annu- 
ally, a large amount ef our staple cemmodities, and 
are eur consumers. Should they be compelled b 
the policy of the Government to abandon or diminish 
the ie ae and turn their attention 
to the cultivation of the same staples we produce, 
instead of purchasing our produetions and being our 
consumers they would become our rivals ; and our 
market in that quarter would be entirely destreyed.”’ 





Now, Mr. Speaker, a sentiment so devoid ef | 
common sense as this, is more worthy to be turned ! 
into ridicule than to be treated seriously. ‘“Show/d | 
the South be compelled to abandon the cotton: | 
growing interest, our market would be entirely | 
destroyed.” Yes, and should the “sky fall we | 
will catch larks;”—one is just as likely to take | 
place as the other. 

So then, if under 8 protective pelicy manufac- | 
tories go into operation in the United States, and 
thus open a new market for cotton, the planters | 
of the South will abandon the cotton-growing bu- | 
siness, and turn their attention to producing wheat, | 
corn, and pork. Is it not a wonder that our worthy | 
Governor did not think to tell us that the drawing | 
off a million persons from farming into manufac- | 
turing, and thus opening a new market for our 
produce would compel the farmers of the west to 
abandon the wheat-growing business, and turn our | 
attention te the cultivation of eotton, and thus | 
become the rivals of the South. Now, sir, there | 
is just as good reason to suppose the one as the 





ether; and we could succeed as well in raising 
cotton as they could wheat. But is there any 
foundation for such apprehensions in past experi- 
ence or in reason? Under the Tariffs of 1824, 
"28 or ’32, did the South abandon the cotton- 
growing business, and cultivate the staples we | 
produce, and become our rivals? In what market 
did they meet us in rivalship? If the enlightened | 
Governor’s theory is correct, foreign markets were 
closed against us—the southern market was de- 
stroyed, and the manufactures ef the north and | 
west of course had to stop for the want of cotton, 
and the European manufactories had stopped be. | 
fere, for they refused to buy our cotton. Where | 
is the history that gives us an account of such an 
event ? 

Now if the Governor, or some of his friends, } 
will tell us where we sold our produce in those 
days ef distress, it will certainly be a great accom- 
modation te me. If you say in England, it will 
contradict his theory; if you say in the South, it 
will do the same; if in the North, or where else 
you please, it will do the same: for he makes the 
Tariff destroy it everywhere. 

But hear him again, and see if he does not con- 
tradict what he has just said above, “ our cotton 
exports in 1840 ameunted, I believe, to upwards | 
of sixty millions; and in former years it had 
been still greater.’ Now, sir, this is the first 
truthful sentence I have met with in the address, 
and it contradicts all that has gone before; for you 
all know that in 1840 the Tariff was much lower 
than it was “‘in former years.”’ And yet he tells 
us that our exports of cotton had been still greater 
when we had a high Tariff, than it was in ’40, | 
when we had noteven a Tarif for revenue. 

What now becomes of all this stuff about for- 
eigners not buying from us? Perfect nonsense ! The 
Governor congratuletes us that “a larger amount 
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ef our wheat has found its way to England through 
the Canadas,” but is very much afraid it will be 
sacrificed te the “ Protective Policy.’ How dis- 
graceful it is for the Executive of the svvereign 
State of Ohio, thus to truckle and bow to the little 
Queen of England. She purchases our wheat just 
as she does our cetton, and our wool; she takes 
good care to secure the carrying and manufactur- 
ing business to herself, while our mills and vessels 
may rot for the want ef employment. I won- 
der whether it is thought good policy by our en- 
lightened statesmen, for us to seil all our wheat to 
England and let them manufacture it, and then 
bring and sell us the flour, just as theydo our . 
cotton and wool. It would save us a vast deal of 
trouble and expense in building mills and ships— 
and it would save us a great deal of labor, for we 
would not have to tend to these things after they 
Now, sir, to be serious, the truth of 
the matter is just here: England is compelled to 
have some of our cotton, wool and wheat, ard if 
they cannot get them in their raw, they must have 
them in their manufactured state; it is to their 
advantage to buy the raw material; it gives em- 
ployment to their mills, their manufacturers, their 
ships, and to millions of mechanics and laborers 
to build and attend to all these things. Now shall 
we be such fools as to give up all these things into 
their hands, and content ourselves to be their 
slaves, and dig and delve in the earth forever, for 
fear we should offend them so they would net 
trade with as? Contemptible! 


Now, sir, I am done with the Inaugural, and let 
me just say to the farmers upon this floor, that 
labor is the wealth ef a nation, as it is of a family, 
and the more labor there is done in proportion to 
the number of inhabitants, the wealthier we will 
become if that laber is preperly directed. But 
the farmer may labor incessantly all his life 
long and die poor at last, unless he has a market 
for his surplus produce. There is no farmer can 
get rich now, and there is no way of which I have 
any knowledge, to open up a market other than 
we have, only by building up our manufacturing 
interests, and thus induce some of our farmers to 
engage in other profitable pursuits, and by this 
meas furnish a home market, and then we will be, 
as it were, a world within ourselves. 


Pursue the policy of the Anti-Tariff party, and 
let our only market for our cotton and western pro- 
duce be in Europe, then let a difficulty take place 
and our commercial intercourse be cut off be- 
tween us and foreign nations, what then would the 
planter of the Seutk do with his cotton, or the 
producer of the West with his produce? Our 
market and manufacturers would be in Europe, 
and our produce left to rot upon our hands. Will 
we be told that then we wili build up manufacto- 
ries for ourselves? Yes, and perhaps by the time 
they would get into operation, peace would be 
made and our country flooded with foreign goods 
and our maaufactories broke down, which was the 
case last war with Great Britain. In fact, sir, a 
Protective Tariff lies at the very foundation of our 
national prosperity. And let me say to the gen- 
tleman from Pickaway, (Mr. Olds) that should 
his general Banking law pass, and should capitel- 
ists take stock under it, or should we have a 
United States Bank, they never can be very effi- 
cient in promoting the general welfare, se long as 
the balance of trade is so much against us. To 
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be sure, they would afford a temporary relief, but 
repeal the Tariff Law, and they must eventually go 
down. The balance of trade being against us, 
nothing but gold and silver will pay the boot ; this 
would drain the Banks and our country of the 
precious metals, and we would all become bank- 
rupt together. True, you may contend against a 
Protective Policy, and the longer you contend the 
worse it will be, but such a policy we must and 
will have. And the time will come when you 
will be astonished at your ignorance of the true 
interest of our country. And while the British are 
using every statagem to break down our manufac- 
tories, to me it is astonishing tl at a powerful party 
calling themselves ‘‘the Democracy,” in the United 
States, shou!l be found playing into their hands, 
by aiding in this pernicious work. There is no 
man in whose bosom dwells a truly American 
heart, and whose patriotism is worth one fig, that 
will do it, I care not by what name he calls himself. 
In conclusion, I will say, that the only apology 
I have to offer for this long speech is, that I be- 
lieve the Governor stepped out of the line of his 
duty in delivering a long electioneering address 
upon subjects that properly beloged to the Presi- 
dent of the United States ; and that resolution. 
have been offered in this House, going to sustain 
his doctrines. I think it therefore my duty to ex- 
pose those doctrines, and counteract as far as pos- 
sible their pernicious tendency and influence. 
—[——s 


Improvement and Value cf Sandy Lands. 


In the address delivered by Governor Hill be- 
fore the Frankfort County Agricultural Society, of 
the State of Maine. we find the following detail of 
facts in connection with the improvement of light 
lands, and the productive capacity to which they 
are competent of being raised by manure and 
judicious management. 

“*T have for the last three years watched a piece 
of ground six miles out of Boston which was 
taken up by a kinsman of mine about eight years 
ago, sod was when he began upon it a barren plain 
producing on ten acres scarcely sufficient to pas- 
ture a cow; an old field on which stunted hard 
pines had grown in part, and where the cleared 
part had been ploughed once in four or five years 
to obtain an annually diminishing crop of rye. Ten 
acres were all that could be had in the purchase, 
the widow’s thirds of five adjacent acres, which 
could not be bought were hired for a series of 

ears at a greater rent than the value of all that 
had ever been obtained from it. The lot of land 
was at no great elevation above the Spy pond in 
West Cambridge, Massachusetts, and was bounded 
by its shore on one side. After four years suc- 
cessful cultivation, my friend found his land so 
valuable that he concluded to make an addition 
and fill a nook of half an acre of the pond itself 
with sand from an adjacent bank ; this was done 
to fill up the time of hired men when they had not 
full employment in making preparation for, and 
cultivating the succeeding crops. Incredible as it 
may seem, with the assistance of two or three 
hired men in summer, and hands of seme three or 
four females including the children of the family, 
this gentleman has brought the ground to that 
state of cultivation in which it gives him a season 
in cash, from four to five thousand dvllars, or be- 
tween two or three hundred dollars for every cul- 
tivated acre. A most profitable part{of this ground 
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is about twoacres of strawberries, which give only 
one crop in a year. I visited this spot in the 
midst of the severe drought of 1840 ; and although 
the land all around it in the heat of July was 
parched and burnt up, here the various vegetation, 
not yet ripened or taken away, was clothed in the 
verdure of spring. The strawberry bed had net 
yet quite done bearing; it had been preserved 
from the effects of drought by salt hay laid in be- 
tween the rows, and drawing and retaining mois- 
ture which was given to the aid of the roots of 
the adjacent plants. The salt marsh hay was 
used for the double purpose of cevering the straw- 
berry ridge in winter and assisting in its vegeta- 


. tion in summer, becoming at the close of the sea- 


son the best material for the compost heap. 

Two, three, and four crops were obtained ina 
year from this ground. Manure was always ready 
to be applied to the present crop. The prepara- 
tion of the greund continued through the whole 
year. Onions sowed in the fall came out early in 
the ensuing summer, and afforded room for a crop of 
late potatoes, or beans, or cabbages, in the same 
season. Spinach taken eff in March was followed 
by early peas: these gave place to potatoes, and 
to these succeeded English turnips in the same 
year. That all four of these crops might have 
time to grow, the one would be planted and com- 
ing out of the ground while the other was m aturing, 
The ground sheltered by artificial means, facing 
the sun nearest the shere of the pond was taken 
up in forcing an early grewth of various vegeta- 
bles and plants, as peas and cucumbers, squashes, 
cabbage, and tomato plants, &c. Ata small ex- 
pense an apartment with a glass covering, to be 
opened to the air .n warm weather, was constructed 
for the use of artificial heat. But it was most re- 
markable to witness the success of vegetation 
upon that part of the pond shore that had been 
converted into land; the bottom was the fowi 
coarse sand of the Spy pend, and the addition was 
pure yellow sand of a finer texture frem an adja- 
cent bank. With this, manure in no greater than 
usual quantities was intermingled. The produc- 
tion from the made-ground, whose basis was al- 
most clear pure sand was as great as it could be in 
any soil. The proprietor considered it more safe 
frem the effects of drought, inasmuch as eighteer 
to twenty-four inches in depth would carry it to 
the common level of the pond. 

The astonishing production of this portion of 
the almost abandoned Menotomy plains of forty 
years since seemed te be indeed a wonder; but it 
was a wonder that is already becoming common ia 
that vicinity. Other cultivated fields from the 
same kind of land, are now frequent in the neigh- 
borhood. At first it appeared that there was 
something in the Monetomy pire pips peculiar 
to its near vicinage and level with the sea and salt 
water that would make it an exception to the pine 
plains more distant from the sea-coast and more 
elevated ; but observation has since convinced me 
that the most of the interior pine lands are even 
better than the Monotomy plain were in their 
original state. 


EE —_- 

Mitwavkie Leap Trape.—We learn that the 
amount of Lead, Shot, and Cepper, shipped from 
this place during the past year, was about twenty- 
five hundred theusand pounds. The prospects are 
that the trade for the coming year will be nearly 
double what it was the last season. [Buf. Cour. 
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MR. JAMES §, WADSWORTH’S ADDRESS, | 


Before the New-York State Agricultural 
Society, January 18, 1843. 


Gentlemen—In complying with the request ef 
the Executive Committee of the Society, to ad-| 
dress you upon its progress and prospects, I find 
the embarrassment, which, under any circum- 
stances, would on my part attend the performance 
ef this duty, greatly enhanced by the recollection 
that the task which now devolves upon me, was, 
on the occasien of our recent annual Fair, so hap- 
pily and eloquently performed by the late distin- 
guished chief magistrate of our state. I cannot 
but regard that event as one fof the auspicious in- 
cidents in the history of our society. 1 trust that 
the appeal which we then listened to in behalf of 
the dignity and utility of our avocation, breathing 
as it did throwghout, a high patriotism, and a 
deep solicitude for the objects which this society 
is intended to promote, was not lest upon any who 
had the happiness to hear it. I believe that few 
of us left the Capitol on that occasion, without a 
higher sense of the importance of self-cultivation 
as well as agricultural prowess, and a renewed 
determination to improve not only the farm, but 
the farmer. 

The annual Fair of the Society, was indeed, in 
al] its main incidents, deemed by its frieads em- 
inently successful. The large cellection of those 
animals, the domestication of which seems so in- 
timately connected with the presperity of the hu- 
man race, marked the progress of agricultural 
improvement, and the great concourse of obser- 
ving spectators bore testimony to a widely diffused 
interest in the objects of the association. 

A large portion of the improved breeds of farm 
stock known in this country, or in Etrope, were 
represented on the occasion refered to, by ani- 
mals of the highest order. 

In the collection of agricultural implements and 
domestic manufactures, the exhibition was rich 
in the evidences of the ingenuity and skill of A- 
merican mechanics. . 

In the distribution of premiums, the Society 
called to its aid as far as possible, eminent agri- 
culturists af other states, and it is gratifying to 
know their decisions were almost universally re- 
ceived with the deference due to their acknew- 
edged competence and impartiality. 

I find great pleasure, in referring to these in- 
dications that the society is, slowly perhaps, but 


certainly, accomplishing the ebjects for which it} 


was established, and by the liberality of the le- 
gislature endowed. You will, gentlemen, have 
seen enough within your own observation, to sat- 
isfy you that your particular labors are not bar- 
ren of the happiest results. 

It may well add to the gratification, and to the 
hopeful anticipations with which we regard these 
evidences ef progress, so unequivocal and so uni- 
versal, that they have achieved in spite of the 
most depressing embarrassments. 

The condition of the farming interests of our 
country is indeed truly remarkable. The price 
of agricultural products has fallen to less than 
half the range of prices obtained during a period 
of years so Jong that they had come te be regard- 
ed as settled and permanent. Under this impres- 
sion farms were bought, contracts made, improve- 
ments undertaken, habits of expenditure acquired, 

















which, under the present range of prices, cause 
difficulties as extensive as they are in many cases 
unfortunately, irremediable. 

Few of us are aware of the amount of indivi- 
ual suffering, the sacrifice of property accumula- 
ted by years of patient toil anh frugality, the dis- 
a of honest hopes, of independence 
and comfort in advancing years, effected by this 
revolution in prices. It is no uncommon specta- 
cle to see men now far advanced in life, who in 
their earlier years have been successful pioneers, 
compelled to abanden the cemfortable homes and 
broad fields, which they have carved out of the 
wilderness, and seek again, amidst the hardships 
and privations of a forest life, the recovery of 
their fortunes. 

If none had been swept away by this whirlwind, 
but those who sowed the storm, there would be 
but slight ground for our sympathies; but unfortu- 
nately the cause was as universal and all powerful, 
as it was concealed and sinister. 

Tt would be foreign to our present purpose to 
inquire into the origin, the history, and the reme- 
dy for these evils, and I fear that we could not en- 
ter upon the task witheut trespassing upon those 
political questions from which [ hope this society 
will ever keep aloof. 

The pain which these wide spread disasters 
must inflict upon every philanthropic mind, will be 
greatly relieved by the fact that they are so uni- 
versally met in the right spirit. Renewed indus- 
try and greater economy, are every where the 
order of the day. But the fact to which I wish 
especially to invite your attention, as the advocate 
of agricultural improvement, is that it has not es- 
caped the reflection of the great body of farmers, 
that the best wey to encounter lew prices is by 
improved cultivation. New agricultural imple- 
ments, new modes of cultivation, improved breeds 
of farm stock, were never more readily adopted 
than at this moment of extreme depression of the 
agricuitural interests. There is in fact, every 
where depression, but no where apathy. We 
meet in every direction the most serious difficulties, 
the most extensive embarrassments; but we find 
too—thanks to the influence of our free inasti- 
tutions, and the acknowledged energy of our 
race—every where at work, the perseverance, 
the patience, and the versatility of expedient, 
before which all obstacles of human creation 
must give way. Such emphatically, are the diffi- 
culties with which we have tocontend. They 
are the work of men’s hands. They come not 
from the great Dispenser of good and evil, for 
never were the bounties of providence more 
marked in our country than at this moment. Our 
harvests have been almost universally abundant.— 
Pestilence and famine are no where te be found. 

We may thusrely with a well grounded confi- 
dence upon the energy of a people at once educa- 
ted and laborious, to overcome embarrassments 
which now so severely oppress the whole com 
munity. If we turn to the conditien of other ci- 
vilized nations, we shall find that in the compari- 
son, we have rather cause for self-congratulation 
than despondency. Widely different is the situa- 
tion of dat people, where the wages of labor are 


se high, that the capitalist finds it difficult to pre- 
cure an adequate return for his investments, and 
the situation of a nation in which the wages of 
labor are so low, that the laborer finds it difficult 
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tu supply the daily requirements of his half cloth- 
ed, half fed family. 

What are all the pecuniary difficulties so uni- 
versally felt here, compared with the sufferings 
ef a peopie of which no small propertion close 
the toils of the day with barely enough to supply 
its wants, and without knowing where, in case of 
sickness er loss of employment, they are to find 
the food vehich will keep them alive the next forty 
eight hours ? 

Ido not point to these comparisons to gratify 
the impulses of national vanity, but to show how 
much more ground we have for renewed and 
hopefi.. effort, than for that despondency which 
eon seizes but upon feeble uncultivated intel- 
ects. 

We have, gentlemen, other reasons for confi- 
dence in the future; even for the most sanguine 
anticipations of the developements of coming 
years. 

The application of science, the most profound 
which has yet been attained by the far reaching | 
efforts of the human mind, to all the products of | 

: 
1 


our industry, to the soil, the crop, the animal, 
has been reserved for the age in which we live.— 
It is not claiming too much, to say that more pro- 
gress has been made in this direction withia the 
last twenty years than in any previous century.— 
Our own countrymen, it is gratifying to perceive, 
are securing their share of this abundant harvest. 
Our chemists and geologists will nut, we may be 
sure rest contented as industrious gleaners after | 
the Davies, Liebegs and Johnstons of other coun- 
tries, but will push forward into the ample do- 
mains, which even those acute diseoverers have 
not penetrated. 

From the origin of our race almost to the pre- | 
sent time, the path of the husbandman has been 
clouded in darkness and doubt. From the sowing 
of the seed to the gathering of the harvest, mys- 
tery attended every step. The first link in the 
great chain of cause and effect was hidden in un- 
certainty. The precepts of tradition, the result 
of a multitude of experiments, were founded most- 
ly in wisdom; but they were as inexplicable as 
they were sound. Not sonow. The scientific 
analysis of soils, of manures, and of vegetable 
products, explains not only the workings of na- 
ture and the practices‘of art, but opens an inex- 
hauatible field of new combinations and novel re- 
sults. Tospread far and wide this new light in 
the galaxy of human knowledge, is one of the | 
objects,—I think it will be conceded to be the | 
first object of this association. 

I will not attempt to enforce by any argument 
or illustration of mine, the high importance of 
this trust. If other nations in the vigor ef matu- 
rity, with more leisure and more means than we 
posanee, mave out-stripped us in the race of phi- 
osophical discovery, let it be our boast, that we 
haue spread these discoveries wider, and made 
them at once available by making them part of 
the current knowledge of the nation. Let it be 
our first aim to diffuse knowledge, where the con- 
stitution has rightly given power, to the whole 





“| is not gentlemen, the sole object of our So- 
ciety, to reward those who bring te eur Fairs the 
finest animals, or to remunerate those who, with 
skill and industry, raise the best crops. These 
are but the means, and part of the means, by 
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which it is hoped to achieve higher and wider 
ends. We wish, by association, by comparison 
of ideas, and by a generous emulation, to diffuse 
among ourselves and the mass of the agricultural 
community the results of experience, the lights of 
science, and the productions of art. 

Of the incalculable power, for good and evil, 
of association and combined effort, the present 
age abounds in illustrations. That this great ele- 
ment of man’s power has often been wielded to 
trample upon the equal rights, the peace and hap- 
piness of society, canrnotbe denied. Of the many 
instances in which, with widely different and high- 
er aims, it has effected the noblest achievements, 
I shall only refer te one. With what language 


| can we describe, with what powers ef calculation 


estimate the wide-spread good accomplished, the 
deep misery warded of, by temperance associa- 
tions? What individual, wielding even a despot’s 
sceptre—what government, monarchical or demo- 
cratic—what law—what armed force, could have 
achieved the great, ‘results brought about in our 
day, within our own observation, by these efforts ? 
With this sigual illustration before us, we cannot 
laek confideuce in any efforts wisely directed to a 
goodend. With motives which cannot be im- 
peached, with objects which can no where be con- 
demned, asking no special privileges, requiring no 
exclusive immunities, seeking only to elevate and 
render more effective than laber from which man 
is destined never to be exempt, we may surely 
here, if any where, call to our aid the great pow- 
er of association and combination. With this ele- 
ment of strength we wish to awaken the public 
mind to a sense of the impertance of our avoca- 


| tion, and to dispel whatever may be left of that 


ancient prejudice that the tiller of the soil is the 
drudge of the human race. 

It is strange that it should have been overlooked, 
even in the darkest days of despotism and igno- 
rance and superstition, that he whe sows the seed 
and reaps the harvest, works not only with the 
hoe and with the scythe, but that he wields, far 
beyond the the laborer in any other branch of ia- 
dustry er art, the elements and powers of Nature. 
There is certainly no pursuit in which so mary of 
the laws of rature must be consulted and under- 
stood, as in the cultivation of the earth. Every 
change of the season, every change even of the 
winds, every fall of rain, must affect some of the 
manifold operations of the farmer. In the im- 
provement of our various domestic animals, some 
of the most abstruse principles of physiology must 
be consulted. - 

It is to be supposed that men thus called upon 
to study, or to observe the laws of nature, and la- 
bor in conjunction with its powers, require less of 
the light of the highest science, than the merchant 
or manufacturer? Or is it to be believed, that 
men who go weekly, almost daily, to different oc- 
cupations, changing with the clmost unceasing 
changes of the seasons, and whose business is to 
bring to maturity such a multiplicity of products, 
exercise less the highest intellectual faculties of 
man, then the laborer who, day after day, and year 
after year, follows the unchanging manipulations of 

? 


art 

Happily for the interests of the farmer, the his- 
suun.of aun.soentes, cenit in evidence that this 
great misconception of the nature, and tendency 
of agricultural labor no longer exists. [ caanot, 
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gentlemen, allow this occasion to pass without re- 


ferring to a recent event, which, with whatever 
diversities of opinion we may regard the great 
politieal questions which agitate our country, we, 
as farmers, cannot dwell upon witheut emotions of 
pride and pleasure. When the people of a great 
state, which, in population, in wealth, in power, 
if it had not voluntarily surrendered its immuni- 
ties, 
pires of the earth, without fear and without re- 
proach—of a state to which in achievements of in- 
dustry, of genius, of enterprise we may search 
the history of the world, and search in vain for a 
rival—when the people ef such a state turn to the 
ranks of its practical farmers for the unimpeach- 
able integrity, the enlightened wisdom requisite 
to administer their highest trust, we may well 
claim that agricultural labor is not inconsistent 
with the highest intellectual cultivation and moral 
power. 

It is not alone in the brilliant results of scientif- 
ic investigation, nor in the fertility of the soil, nor 
the general salubrity of the climate, that the 
American tarmer finds the ground of his brightest 
anticipations for the future. There are other and 
higher elements in the composition of his fate.— 
The government which watches over him is the 
government of his choice—a government in which 
the permanent interests of the great mass of the 
people are secured by placing the power in their 
own hands. Under such institutions the pendu- 
lum ef public justice may sometimes vibrate be- 
tween dangerous extremes, but it must eventually 
repose where justice and the interests of the many, 
require that it should rest. Such are the hopes of 
the farmers of our country. It is not to be deni- 
ed that their interests have been sometimes neg- 
lected, and their rights sacrificed to the sinister 
aspirations of classes more favorably situated for 
political combinations; but if there is any founda- 
tion fer our faith, that a free government is the 
fountain of equal justice, these aberations must be 
corrected in the slow but certain progress of truth 
and right. 


I trust that American agriculture will illustrate 
and confirm the striking remark of the author of 
the ‘‘ Esprit des Lois,”’ a writer, the most philo- 
sophical and liberal of his time, ‘‘ that it is not 
those cowntries which possess the greatest fertili- 
ty, which are the best cultivated, but those which 
have secured the most liberty.” I find this sug- 
gestion, so flattering to eur hopes, eloquently com- 
mented upon by a late distinguished agriculturist 
of our country, in an address which he delivered 
before the Agricultural Society ef Pennsylvania, 
and I gladly avail mysclf of this opportunity to 

y to his memory a tribute of respect, which is 
= ina more eminent degree, to but one other 
name in the history of American farmers and pa- 
triots. With mary other improvements in agri- 
culture, Judge Peters was emphatically the au- 
thor of the plaster and clover culture. The time 
which your petience will allow me to oceupy on 
this occasion, will not permit me to recount the 
many experiments, at once ingenuous and philo- 
sophical, with which he demonstrated the wonder- 


ful efficacy of a nor the efforts, equally per- 
severing and philanthropic, with which he labored 


te introduce inte general practice, this great fer-. 
tilizer. He succeeded. None but those well ac- 
quainted with the course of husbandry in our 


ight stand up among the independent em- [ 








wheat growing districts, can estimate how much 
of the eighty-four millions annually produced in 
our country, is owing to the introduction of plas- 
ter and clover. The benefits of this improve- 
ment are to be counted by angual millions; and I 


} call it up te your attention, not only to pay the 


debt of gratitude due to its distinguish author, 
but as an incentive to those who, with the better 
instruments of a more advanced science, have the 
same field of practical improvement befere them. 
It is happily the nature of human knowledge that 
the more it achieves, the larger is the field of 
achievement. As the outer circle of invention 


j and discovery is pursued farther and farther from 
1 the centre, the more numerous and of higher or- 


der are the ebjects which present themselves to 
the investigation ef those whose lofty ambition 
it is to add something to the mass of human at- 
tainment. 


The Society has endeavored to contribute some- 
thing to this onward movement by offering prizes 
for essays 7 the application of science te ag- 
riculture. I trust that the result will vindicate 
the wisdom of this policy, and lead to its continu- 
ance. 

In this country, with just laws, justly adminis- 
tered, where the popular voice can promptly cor- 


| rect every oppressive enactment, where, with 


cemmon schools, and an untrammeled press, 
knowledge circulates as freely almest, as the air 
we breathe, it would be surprising, and not less 
discreditable than surprising, if agricultural im- 
prevement did not keep pace with the progress of 
the country in every other respect. Fer one I 
have no fears on this point; I believe that our 
progress, with or without Agricultural Societies— 
theugh always greatly accelerated by them—is to 
be decided and rapid. I am not however, una- 
ware, nor should we ever lose sight of the fact, 
that agriculture, like learning, has had its dark 
ages. It has risen to great perfection, receded, 
and rested for centuries without any apparent im- 
provement. The history of the world abounds 
with evidence that the cultivation of the earth 
was at an early day carried to a higher point. 

In China, it is well known that fer uncounted 
centuries a degree of skill has been exhibited in 
the preparation and application of chemical and 


| vegetable manures; that is not,!even’now, equalled 


in any part of Christendom. A recent popular 
writer counts it as not the least valuable result 
which may flow from the opium war, as it is pro- 
perly designated, and which it is to be hoped for 
the honor of humanity, is now terminated, that 
by opening a more general communication with 
that extraordinary ple, we may learn some- 
thing of their agricultural skill. The Chinese are 
not the only peeple beyond the pale ef Christiani- 
ty and modern civilization, who have attained a. 
remarkable ee of skillin certain branches of 
husbandry. The aborigines of South America and 
Mexico practiced irrigation upon a scale, and 
with a perfection of detail, not surpassed in any 
modern ee The Spaniards superior 
to them in art of war, overcame them in battle, 
but have not equalled them in skillful and indus- 
trious tillage. 

Throughout all those immense regions of Brit- 
ish India, where the indomitable perseverance and 
courage of the Anglo-Saxons have subjected mil- 
lions to the control of thousands, the conqueror 
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has learned more than he has been able to impart | virtue, by intellectual cultivation; by connecting 
of practical wisdom directed to the cultivation of 


the soi]. A high cultivation, accempanied by the 
use of irrigation and mineral and vegetable appli- 
cations, has there carried the productive pewers 
ef the earth to a point never yet attained in those 
yarts of the globe claiming to be more enlightened. 

In ancient Egypt, the results were, if possible, 
more extraordinary. There, not only agricultural 


productions, but the imperishable monuments of 


art, surpass even the comprehension of modern 
science. 


Coming down to the early days of the Christian | 


era, we find the Roman writers abounding in 
sound precepts and suggestions, which even now 
might be adopted with advantage. Nearly the 
whole of Varro might be read with profit to our 
modern farmers. True, it is often tinged with a 
seperstition now happily discarded, and relates to 
a state of society and gevernment, widely differing 
from our free institutions. 

But in all that relates to tillage, to the prepara- 
tion and application of manures, his suggestions 
accord with the views of our best practical farm- 
ers. Inthe classification of mineral and vegeta- 
ble manures, such as lime, marl, and many varie- 
ties of compost, he gives to each the relative val- 
ue which has been affixed by the most profound 
chemical analysis. 

If it is most discouraging to look back and find 
ourselves but little in the advance of the remotest 
times in many departments of our professien, we 
may at least congratulate ourselves that we live in 
an age when agriculture is in the ascendant. It 
is no longer given up to serfs and slaves as the fit- 
ting occupation of the most ignorant portions of 
the community. It now takes its rank among the 
honorable and elevating pursuits of industry. Te 
follow the plow and tend the flock, is no longer, 
here at least, the mark of ignorance and servitude, 
as under a false and despatic system it was, and 
in some parts of the globe still is. In this, we 
stand upon the ground which the ancients never 
attained. It is the great achievement of modern 
time. The rights of mankind, the dignity of labor 
are vindicated ; the one follows from the other.— 
Agricultural improvement then rests upon a foun- 
dation on which it never stood before. It is sus- 
tained by free institutions; itis the result of laws, 
wise, because liberal. The enfranchisement of 
the many, the elevation of the masses, must go 
hand in hand with the intelligent, industrious and 
prosperous cultivation of the earth, If agricul- 
ture owes much to the benign influence of our in- 
stitutions, liberty owes not less to agriculture. 

Where do we look for the calm discretion, the 
disinterested patriotism which must sustain a re- 
presentative government, but to the great commu- 
nity of cultivators of the earth? Even those mest 
skeptical as to the fitness of man for self-govern- 
ment, admit that if that experiment ever succeeds, 
it will be a in nation of farmers. The experiment 
thank heaven, has succeeded ; it has succeeded in 
a nation of farmers; and while we must not be 
guilty of the illiberality of doubting that the great 
manufacturing nations of other continents may be 
fitted to administer the high duties ef freemen, it 
becomes us to cherish a profession which, more 
than any other, prepares man to receive the high- 
est blessings of his race ia this world—a free 
government. We must cherish it by industry, by 
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| it with the science and the arts, and with every- 
‘thing which can elevate and adorn it. If wedo 
|our duty by ourselves and our children, agriculture 
| will never again, it is to be hoped, know the dark 
‘ages in which for so many centuries it slept with 
liberty and learning. Let us do our duty in the re- 
| sponsible station and happy era in which Provi- 
dence has cast our destiny, and I trust the day is 
far, far distant, when we shall cease to be a na- 
| tion of farmers and a nation of freemen. 





Sheep in the West. 

Our readers may remember that in a former 
| volume of the Cultivator, we noticed a work called 
| the “ Western Shepherd,” by Mr. Flower, of Illi- 
| nois, in which many valuable notices of the intro- 
duction of fine wooled sheep, and particularly of 
the flock of Mr. Flewer, into the Western States 
may be found. A late number of the Lowell 
| Courier contains a paper of great interest on the 
‘wool culture of the West, its prospects, and the 
, vast field which the Western prairies present for 
| the production of fine wool. The writer takes the 
| position that the prices of wool have falien so 
low in comparison with the advanced prices of 
land in the oldest States, that fine wool can no 
longer be grown to a profit, on a broad or national! 
scale, east of the Alleghany Mountains, since 
where the price of land ranges from 20 to 40 
doliars per acre, wool must give way to other and 
more valuable products; wheat for instance. The 
RuMerous experiments made within a few years, 
of which Mr. F!ower’s may be considered one of 
the earliest and most important, have proved that 
ithe Westegn prairies are admirably adapted to the 
production of wool, particularly the finer kinds, 
and that at present prices, it will pay far better 
than any other product. It is calculated that in 
Illinois alone, fifteen millions of acres of prairie 
exist; and the quantity to be found in Wisconsin, 
Iowa, and still further West, may be said to be 
limitless. As population increases, the wolf, 
which has been-the most formidable impediment 
to the increase of sheep, must disappear, as there 
are nO mountainous districts to afford him shelter; 
| indeed, in a large part of Indiana and Lilinois, 
this evil may be said to have already oe away. 

The experiment and experience of Mr. Flower 
are important and valuable in more respects than 
one. His ewn statement of the matter, from the 
work alluded to, is as follows: ‘‘ The history of 
my own flock, kept in the southern of Illinois, 
favorable to the fine wooled breed. They are 
from the Merinos of Spain, procured just before 
the French overran the country. Sir Charles 
Stewart, the English Ambassador, purchased the 
Royal flock. He shipped them, after a hurried 
drive, scarcely out of reach of the pursuing ene- 
my, some hundreds of miles. Six thousand, only, 
reached the shores of England ; and after the lapse 
of a year, two thousand sheep survived. These 
were purchased by my father. *~ * * Some 
additions were afterwards made from the Paular 
and Escurial flocks. When I emigrated to this 
country, in 1817, 1 brought with me six of the 
finest animals of the woel-bearing species ever 
brought to this country. This is the origin of my 
| flock ; they have been kept on the same district 
}and en the same farm, where I now reside, ever 
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since. No deterioratien of the wool has taken 
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place; on the contrary, the weol fibre of them is 
somewhat finer. Eighty ewes, purchased of Mr. 
Beecher, at Lancaster, Ohio, formerly from the 
Steubenville stock, has been the only addition to 
the pure-bred stock.”’ 


Mr. Fowler has this year brought his wool to 
Lowell, where it was purchased and stapled by the 
Middlesex Company. The woo! has proved to be 
of a very superior quality, and the several sorts re- 
ceived the highest prices; thus proving that Mr. 
Flower has exercised much skill as a breeder, and 
that the prairies are well adapted tc the produc- 
tion of the best wool. For twenty-five years, Mr. 
Flower’e flock have for seven months in the year, 

astured on the wild grasses of che prairie, and 
fase kept fat and in fine health. We find in the 
article of the Courier, one statement to which we 
invite the attention of our readers, as we believe 
that overlooking the facts stated has been the 
means of seriously injuring the qualities not only 
of carcass, but of wool, in many of our best east- 
ern flocks: 


‘* A single good quality in wool, urged beyond a 
given point at the expense of other qualities, be- 
comes a fault, aud the breed is then said to run 
out. A fault early perceived in the Saxony fleece 
has increased in some ef our finest flocks to an 
alarming extent. The woel grows teo thir upon 
the pelt, and the fibre, though extremely fine, has 
a silky, rather than a wooly appearance. The 
cross between the old Merino and the Saxon, cor- 
rects this quality, but is liable to one objection. 
The Merino fleece has too much gum. The fleeces 
from the finest of Mr. Flower’s bucks, although a 
shade less fine in fibre, than the finest fleeces 
of some of our eastern flocks, have retaimed te a 
singular degree, a peculiar softness, and the wooly 
quality of fleece so desirable in every description 
of wool. It has been a question with breeders, for 
some time, where to find a new family of sheep 
with which to improve the breeds of sheep already 
here. It is now found, and in the right place.” 


A single glance will show the extent to which 
wool production may be carried in the West. _IIli- 
nois alone, allowing only two sheep to an acre 
of prairie, might send abread thirty millions of 
fleeces. The cost ef transporting Mr. Flower’s 
weol from his residence to Lowell, was $2 124 
by inland navigation, per 100 Ibs., $42 50 per 
ton. Compared with the gost of transporting the 
same value of any other product, this sum is a 
mere nothing, and shows how little the effect of 


distance from market effects the value o. this 
article. 


It seems then very probable, that the finer flocks 
of the East will follow the course of the many 
that within the past year have moved to the West: 
and that their places will be supplied with coarser 
wooled flocks, which will at the same time supply 
the increasing demand in this country for mutten, 
and take the place of the Smyrna and course South 
American wools now imported from abroad. Great 
changes must, however, take place gradually, and 
the filling of the Western prairies with the fine 
wooled sheep, will require some years for its 
accomplishment. Still it will be done, and in the 
result may be traced another of the streng ties 
which will bind the East and the West, the strong 
tie of mutual self-interest. [ Cultivator. 
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Steam Rotting Hemp.—A discovery that 
promises much for the agriculture of the West has 
been made, and the experiments have been emi- 
nently successful. The great obstacle in the way 
of the Hemp culture, has been in the rotting ; dew 
rotted being unfit for the principal uses to which 
that article is applied, and water rotted being in- 
jurious to the health of those engaged, as well as 
requiring considerable nicety in the operation. It 
has been found that hemp submitted to the actica 
of steam, is rotted thoroughly in a few hours, 
and that the quality is of the very best kind. We 
perceive that Mr. Sullivans, the great corn grower 
and farmer, near Columbus, Ohio, has this year 
raised a fine crop of 40 acres, being his firt at- 
tempt. Should the process of apnea succeed 
as well as is now anticipated, we may shortly ex- 
pect the rich vallies of the west supplying the 
United States with hemp, intead of importing it 
from Russia, as we now annually do to a large 
ones. 





Facts Wortuy or Notice.—Whenever the 
farmer or planter discovers his fields covered with 
sheep sorrel, he may conclude that the soil needs 
liming, the presence of the sorrel being esemgee. | 
evidence of the absence of calcareous matter, an 
that the soil is too acid for the purposes of health- 
ful vegetation. 

Lands too, whose natural growth is pine, require 
lime, as that wood almost always delights in an 
acid soil devoid of lime. 

Clover, Sainfoin, Lucerne, and all grasses of 
this family require that there sheuld be lime in 
the soil on which they may be grown, and, indeed, 
it may be said to the labor lost, to attempt to cul- 
tivate them advantageously on lands in which this 
mineral does not form a constituent element. 
Now, may it not be the absence of lime in much of 
the southern portions of our country, which op- 
poses such obstacles to the growth of clover? 
We think it demonstrable that it is, and we are 
equally certain, that, if lime or marl were applied 
to all such lands, that clover might be grown there 
as well as in any other part of the ay: 

[American Farmer. 


—————— 

FLax.—The improvements accomplished in the 
culture of flax by the exertions of the Society es- 
tablished in this province were never, perhaps, 
more fully shewn than in the prices obtained for 
some large parcels seld by Mr. Beard, of Kilalen, 
in Armagh, on Tuesday. There were three dif- 
ferent qualities in the let, which brought very 
nearly the same prices; the highest reached to 
£140, the second to £133, and the third to £126 
perton. The gross sum received for this parcel 
of flax by Mr. Beard was about £285. 

[ Belfast News Letter. 


VaLuaBLe SugGEst1ion.—A correspondent re- 
commends, as a partial prevention of the calami- 
tous effects of fire, that the timbers used in build- 
ing should be well covered with whitewash or 
lime-wash, the effect of which is to render them to 
seme extent proof against the flames. He also 
suggests that bed other curtains, and even 
such of ladies’ dresses as would not be injured by 
the process, should be saturated in a selution of 
carbonate of soda, which would effectually prevent 
pee catehing fire by any slight contact with the 
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